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WE’ VE MADE GIVING 
TO OBERLIN A LOT MORE 
LIKE GOING TO OBERLIN. 


Oberlin College has always been about choice and 
freedom. You choose what you want to get involved in. 
You decide how you want to make a difference. Now, 
we're bringing that same tradition of individualism to 
your financial support of Oberlin. 


Beginning this year, you can decide where your gifts go. 
Scholarship support. Teaching and learning. Student life. 
Unrestricted support. Now you can choose where your 
gift will do the most good. 


Scholarship Support—yYour gift will lessen students’ 
financial worries, allowing them to focus on the real work 
of college—academics. 


Teaching and Learning—Your gift will support the close 
working relationships between students and professors 
on which Oberlin prides Itself. 


Student Life—Your gift will support the College's rich 
cultural and extracurricular life that gives balance to 
Students lives: student publications, athletics, organiza- 
tions, and more. 


Unrestricted Support—You can let Oberlin decide where 
your gift will do the most good. 


Scholarship Support 


“| probably wouldn't have 
been able to go to Oberlin 
without scholarship assis- 
tance. Some donors might 
never know specifically what 
gains are made with their 
money, but at least in the 
case of students at Oberlin, they should be confi- 
dent the money is Supporting something worth- 
while. Their gifts support students with some 
interesting ideas and goals. Alumni can be assured 
that the environment for that is still intact here.” 


—Michael Christie ‘96 


The recipient of the Robert F. Baustian Orchestral 
Merit Scholarship, Christie graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in trumpet performance and a 
masters degree in conducting. He was named 
associate conductor of Finland's Helsinki Philhar- 
monic before he graduated. 
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dal FUND 1996.97 


now you can choose 


For further information, call or write: 
The Oberlin Fund, Bosworth Hall, 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
1-800-693-3167 © http://www.oberlin.edu/~alumdev/choose 


All gifts to The Oberlin Fund will be expended in the year in whicl 
received by June 30, 1997, in order to receive gi 
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ch they are received, Gifts and pledge payments must be 
ft club recognition for fiscal year 1996-97. 


© ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


Not even many art historians know that 
American artist Alexander Calder (1898-1976), 
famous for his mobiles, once worked in paint. 
His View of the Brooklyn Bridge, circa 1923— 
1926, shows the influence of Fauve painters such 
as Matisse on young Calder, and, while 
stylistically interesting, Brooklyn Bridge is also an 
important example of how early 20th-century 
artists represented the modern industrial city. A 
section of the painting appears on the front 
cover; a full view appears above. Gift of Miss 
Marion Sims, Oberlin, Ohio, 1957. 
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12 Familiar Intimacties: 


Making Art a Part of Life 


There’s plenty new at the Allen Memorial Art Museum: 
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new acquisitions and a renewed commitment to serving 
the Oberlin community, for instance. But some things 


never change—the AMAM is still one of the best 


teaching art museums anywhere. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 Idiom, 1995. Mate; Kren, 
Czechoslovakia, b. 1958. Collection 
of the artist. 


18 What Color ts Love? 


“Everyone has a story,” Ruth McBride Jordan recently told a reporter. “I just happen 
to have a son who writes.” Her story would be riveting no matter who did the telling, 
but in the hands of her son, James, it becomes unforgettable. An excerpt from his 


book, The Color of Love: A Black Man’s Tribute to His White Mother. 


BY JAMES “BRITTLES” MCBRIDE ’79 


22 A Friendly Conspiracy 
Derek Lee Ragin has one of the world’s most celebrated voices. If not for his Oberlin 


friends, he might never have found it. 


BY BETTY GABRIELLI 


Alumni Association ITours 


See the world 
with Oberlin experts as your guides 


SHAW FESTIVAL ¢ October 8 & 9, 1996 


We'll arrive in time to attend a performance of Roshomon, after which we'll chat with 


the actors. Later that evening we'll attend a performance of Agatha Christie’s The 


Hollow. After spending the night at the quaint Prince of Wales hotel, we'll have time 
to tour Niagara-on-the-Lake and attend The Devil’s Disciple before heading back to 
Oberlin, pausing to dine at the White Inn in Fredonia, New York. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND ¢ January 1-16, 1997 
Escorted by Professor of Biology David Benzing 
Our natural-history itinerary includes five days in New Zealand, including Milford 
Sound, Auckland and Queenstown. In Australia we'll visit Melbourne, Kangaroo 
Island, Adelaide, Cairns, and the Great Barrier Reef. Brochure available. 


HOLLAND’S WATERWAYS IN TULIP TIME ¢ May 8-19, 1997 
After touring Amsterdam, we'll embark on the M/S Switzerland IT for a five-day cruise 
of the canals and rivers of Holland—when the tulips are in bloom. The tour includes 
visits to the Keukenhof Flower Gardens and Brussels, and ends with a Chunnel crossing 
to London, where we'll spend three days at the deluxe Royal Garden Hotel. Brochure 
available. 


ICELAND ¢ August 1997 
Escorted by Professor of Geology Steven Wojtel 

A natural-history adventure that includes excursions to Reykjavik, Gullfloss Waterfall, 
Strokkur Geyser, Thingvellir, the geological fault separating North America and 
Europe, and the village of Heimaey, which was partially buried by a 1973 volcanic 
eruption. We'll drive along Iceland’s southern coast—a broad expanse of glacial debris, 
lakes, and lonely beaches of black volcanic ash—to Jékulsarlon, where icebergs calve 
into a deep glacial lake. We'll visit the 18th-century Norwegian and Danish house of 
Akureyri, the capital of north Iceland, and the nearby Godafoss waterfall and Lake 
M ‘yvatn lava fields. Optional polar flight to Grimsey Island and optional excursion to 
the southern tip of Greenland. Brochure available in November 1996. 


CHINA: THE SILK ROAD ¢ September 25—October 11, 1997 
Escorted by Carl Jacobson, Director of the Oberlin Shansi Association 
We'll spend three days in Beijing before exploring the Silk Road. Includes visits to 
Urumqui, Kashgar, Turpan, Dunhuang and the Magao Caves, Xian, where the famous 
terra-cotta warriors were unearthed, and Shanghai. Optional three-day Hong Kong 
tour. Brochure available in January 1997. 


Tentative 1998 destinations 
Total Eclipse of the Sun off the coast of Costa Rica (February); Syria 
and Jordan (March); Ireland (June); and Sea of Cortez (November) 


For more information write or call: 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 © (216) 775-8692 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
http://www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be on 


subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with em- 
phasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 
Please limit length, where possible, to 250 words. Let 
ters may be edited for clarity and condensed. Include a 
daytime telephone number and mail to “Letters to the 
Editor” at the address listed above. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge every letter 


and new Spaper clipping we receive 
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Stony Response to Stone Faces 
v 
Fascinating that a school that prides itself 
on being the first white-male school to 
admit women and blacks would have a 
cover article featuring the glorification of 
dead white men without a mention that 
women and minorities have been excluded 
from being honored in this fashion 
(“Carved in Stone,” Spring 1996 OAM]. 
Surely there have been “hero-professors” 
who haven’t been white men. How have 
they been recognized? 
PEGGY DOLE ’8| 
Seattle, Washington 


That all the busts should be male, even 
though Oberlin was the first coeducational 
college in the nation, is perhaps not sur- 
prising, given the era in which the sculp- 
tures in the theology school’s colonnade 
were made. 

But why didn’t the author of the article 
at least take note of the fact? And will there 
ever be room for a woman? 

SUSAN QUINN ’62 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Apparently only white men get to be 
“carved in stone” and put up in Bosworth 
Quadrangle’s colonnade. But why the 
OAM would assemble 17 photos of these 
white guys and feature them prominently 
on its cover without a single word about 
the absence of women and minorities is 
beyond me. 

Nobody claims that the Graduate 
School of Theology was a bastion of gen- 
der and racial diversity. Far from it. It’s 
no surprise that those honored by the in- 
stitution would reflect the ethnic and gen- 
der hierarchy of the day according to the 
values then held by the institution. 

So why not a critical comment? Some 
self awareness that what we appreciate to- 
day is not limited to that which was val- 
ued in the past? 

According to the article, the process of 
honoring is not over, as the likeness of 
Clyde Holbrook (another white guy) was 
added in 1990. If the OAM is going to 
draw attention to the colonnade, and the 
implied values which it represents, then 
why not suggest appropriate modifications? 


Author John Kearney ’93 asks if “the 
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days of hero-professors” are over. Not at 
all. Some of my heroes were graduates of 
Oberlin’s theology school. Howard 
Thurman ’58 hon., the great American vi- 
sionary. Vernon Johns 718, who broke 
ground so that Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
leadership in Montgomery, Alabama, could 
take place. Gardner Taylor ’40, possibly 
the greatest preacher and orator living to- 
day. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Class of 
1847, the first woman ever to receive a 
seminary degree and who went on to be 
among the first women ordained in the 
Congregational Church. All associated 
with the school of theology and heroes to 
me and many others. 


Surely there have been 
“hero-professors” who 
haven't been 


white men. 
Sa ree eae 


Architecture, sculpture, displays of any 
kind have a teaching function. They say, 
“This is what we value.” That the old 
Graduate School of Theology valued the 
white guys who served on its faculty is to 
be expected. That the College would im- 
ply that it continues to hold these values 
by adding only the face of another white 
male and publishing an article about the 
colonnade without comment, however, is 
disappointing. 

The Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology was a remarkable institution for its 
day, far more inclusive and wider-of- 
thought than most other seminaries. Let’s 
tell that part of the story, instead of en- 
shrining dead white guys without critique 
or comment. 

HEIDI HILF VARDEMAN ’76 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


A Woman for the Stone 
v 
I enjoy reading the news and insights in- 


cluded in each issue of the OAM. The 
spring 1996 issue, featuring “Carved in 
Stone,” was of special interest to me be- 
cause I have known 10 of the 17 persons 
immortalized in stone. 

However, as a co-ed and one who ad- 
mires the leadership of women, I was sur- 
prised that only men are included in the 
selection so far. We need a keen woman 
to be included with those men. I would 
like to suggest Florence Fitch (1903-1959), 
who taught freshman and senior Bible 
courses in the College—required courses 
in those days—and was a contemporary of 
at least five of the men carved in stone. 
Professor Fitch wrote a number of books. 
My favorite for at least 40 of my 87 years 
is her One God with a subtitle about “ways 
we worship God.” 

Thank you also for the valuable spring- 
issue article on Jack Service, another friend 
of mine, and Caroline, his wife. They came 
through very difficult years. I appreciate 
the important work you do, sharing Ober- 
lin today and linked to the past. 
MARGARET PALMER TAYLOR DOANE ’30 

Spokane, Washington 


Much Ado about Something 
v 

I had just finished reading Harvey Klehr 
and Ronald Radosh’s The Amerasia Spy 
Case: Prelude to McCarthyism (University 
of North Carolina Press, 1996), when the 
Spring 1996 OAM arrived. In “Working 
Close to a Cataclysm: The Vindication of 
John S. Service,” writer Bernard D. 
Sherman describes the 1945 Amerasia case, 
in which Service was arrested but released 
without indictment, as “an ado about noth- 
ing.” He further cites historian Barbara 
Tuchman, who called the case the “first 
step toward the tawdry reign of terror soon 
to be imposed by Senator Joe 
McCarthy.” 

Klehr and Radosh make clear that the 
Amerasia case was more problematic, and 
certainly more fascinating, than Sherman 
claims. Amerasia editor Phillip Jaffe had 
gathered from numerous government 
sources a vast volume of secret and classi- 
fied documents that he was trying to get 
to the Soviet Union. Of the six people ar- 
rested in the case, Service was among the 


least culpable. His goal was to get the ma- 
terial published in Jaffe’s journal so as to 
undermine Chiang and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, but he was not motivated, as the 
others were, by financial gain or sympathy 
for international Communism. Neverthe- 
less, giving secret or classified information 
to anyone, especially during wartime, was 
and still is a serious matter. 

Why were charges dismissed against all 
but two defendants, who were found guilty 
only of illegal possession of government 
documents? Klehr and Radosh, who have 
obtained previously unavailable FBI 
records, contend the case was fixed by the 
Attorney General’s office. The reasons 
probably had little to do with sympathy 
for the Communists; they had to do with 
preventing embarrassment to government 
agencies, whose very lax procedures would 
have been exposed by a full-press trial. 

An alternative and more interesting 
theory—but for which there is only indi- 
rect evidence—is that Thomas Corcoran, 
a well-known back-room figure in Wash- 
ington, and others had business ventures 
with one of Chiang’s cronies, T.V. Soong. 
If Service had come to trial, then General 
Joseph Stilwell, who despised Chiang but 
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was not allowed to denounce him openly, 
would have testified on Service’s behalf 
about the perceived iniquities of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, thus damaging those 
commercial interests. 

Then Attorney General Thomas Clark 
appears to have been a key figure in the 
cover-up. While he happily prosecuted 
Communists and their allies, he was also 
happy to do favors for cronies. The FBI’s 
wiretap evidence of his telephone conver- 
sations with Corcoran indicates that 
Clark’s office was trying to fix the case. 
According to the transcripts, justice offi- 
cials, including subsequent Attorney Gen- 
eral James McGranery, perjured 
themselves during the Congressional in- 
vestigation of the affair. 

Many believed something suspicious 
was happening, and after China fell to the 
Communists the suspicion deepened into 
the understandable belief that high offi- 
cials in the State Department had betrayed 


Chiang and hobbled the prosecution of the 
Amerasia case. McCarthy’s accusations 
about a cover-up appeared credible to 
many, even those who were uncomfort- 
able with his tactics. Although the cover- 
up was engineered at high levels of the 
Attorney General’s office, not the State 
Department as McCarthy charged, and 
done probably for venial and parochial 
political reasons rather than as part of a 
Communist conspiracy, McCarthy was 
nevertheless right that some in the State 
Department had pushed the tilt toward the 
Communists, including Lauchlin Currie, 
who encouraged and facilitated Service’s 
campaign of leaking documents. There is 
now a great deal of circumstantial evidence 
indicating Currie was a Soviet agent. 
Sherman thinks the outcome vindicates 


John Service. Whatever the truth of that 


claim, others have come to believe that 
the evidence about this and similar epi- 
sodes vindicates McCarthy, for all his bel- 
licose and inaccurate bellowing. 

Who would have believed such an out- 
come? The irony is that had Service come 
to trial, and had Stilwell testified, the 
course of history in Asia and U.S.-Chi- 
nese relations might indeed have been quite 


NDAL AT OBERLIN 


A Not-For-Profit Continuing Care Retirement Community 


Reflecting Quaker Values 


Enjoy the excitement 
of the seasons at Kendal. 


The music and art of Oberlin 
harmonize with Kendal’s 
thriving community. 


1-800-548-9469 


Maggie Stark, Director of Admissions 
600-OC Kendal Drive Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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different, taking the course Service was try- 
ing to achieve. But, given Mao’s personality, 
we might still have had the mass executions 
after the Communist takeover, the horrific 
Cultural Revolution, the rape of Tibet, and 
many other dismal episodes. 

Conjectures like these are what makes 
history so interesting, albeit tragic, and the 
history of this particular episode fascinat- 
ing, but still grim. For the most sordid 
and depressing part of the case is the com- 
plicity of the Attorney General’s office. 
Had the facts available now come to light 
in the early 1950s, the Ammerasia-case cover- 
up could have been another Watergate 
scandal. Although the then-President was 
not involved, a lot of administration fig- 
ures, including Clark, who later became a 
Supreme Court justice, should have gone 
to jail for their role in it. 

“An ado about nothing” indeed! 

ERNEST B. HOOK ’56 
San Rafael, California 


Bernard D. Sherman responds: | agree with 
Mr. Hook that Klehr and Radosh, whose 
book had not yet appeared when I wrote 
the article, show the Ammerasia case to be 
more complex and significant than most 
historians had believed. I also agree that 
postwar anticommunism has had some vin- 
dication in recent years. On the other 
hand, I can’t agree with those who con- 
sider McCarthy to have been vindicated. 
His witch-hunting was an illegitimate re- 
sponse to the problem. And one of its vic- 
tims, I still maintain, was Service. 

Klehr and Radosh, for their part, say 
that compared to right-wingers, Tuchman 
and others who “[single] out Service as the 
first victim of the cold war [come] closer 
to the truth.” I support the latter (and quite 
large) group’s view of Service for several 
reasons. For one thing, what Service did 
was not as out of the ordinary as one might 
think. At the time, most government agen- 
cies routinely practiced selective leaking 
to favored journalists. If Service went a bit 
further than many, it’s relevant that higher 
government officials like John Carter 
Vincent and Lauchlin Currie encouraged 
him—and of course, Service had no idea 
of Currie’s disloyalty. Klehr and Radosh 
state that Service’s attempts to influence 
policy, “though theoretically improper for 
civil servants, are hardly unusual, and few 
have ever paid more dearly for them.” 

As for what Service leaked, to what de- 
gree were they “serious matters?” Service 
denies having had access to military se- 
crets; the documents he leaked do not con- 
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tain any. Nor do we know that anything 
he told Jaffe compromised national secu- 
rity. Finally, in judging Service’s culpabil- 
ity, how much weight should we give to 
the “fix” that Mr. Hook so ably summa- 
rizes? Perhaps not too much. Klehr and 
Radosh state that, due to problems with 
the evidence, Service “probably would not 
have been indicted even if Corcoran had 
never picked up the phone in his behalf.” 

For all the new material revealed in the 


Giving secret or 
classified information to 
anyone was and still is 

a serious matter. 


book, Service remains vindicated from the 
McCarthyite charges against him, such as 
disloyalty, spying, communist sympathies, 
and—an example of blaming the messen- 
ger—conspiring to help Mao take over 
China. Service’s intention was, of course, 
to promote what he considered a more ef- 
fective U.S. policy regarding China. Have 
his views on China been vindicated? On 
this point, most historians believe that his 
front-line reports were correct in predict- 
ing the inevitability of Mao’s victory over 
Chiang, and in observing that Red China 
and the Soviet Union were not the mono- 
lith conceived of by U.S. policy makers. 

As Mr. Hook points out, following 
Service’s suggestion of rapprochement with 
Mao would not have made postwar Chi- 
nese history bloodless. But it is hardly im- 
plausible that it would have made it a good 
deal less bloody, and that U.S. strategic 
interests would have been far better served 
than they were by the hard-line policy we 
took instead. That these assertions do seem 
so plausible may be Service’s most impor- 
tant vindication. 


Service: Good & Beautiful 


Great thanks for Bernard D. Sherman’s 


article, “The Vindication of John Service.” 
Whenever John Service’s name came up 
during the McCarthy era, I knew his vin- 
dication would come some day—for a rea- 
son not mentioned in the article. 

Service graduated from Oberlin in 
1931, when I was finishing my first year at 
Oberlin High School. As a town boy, I 
enjoyed seeing College athletes perform. 
There is none except John Service whose 
name I can recall. He was a magnificent 
distance runner whose speed and grace 
deeply impressed my teenage mind. 

I knew then that this man could only 
do things good and beautiful. 

JAMES A. RICHARDS, JR. ’38 
Treadwell, New York 


Tolerance vs. Support 
v 

Editor’s note: Discussion and debate pre- 
ceded and followed Kwame Ture’s March 
visit to campus. (See “Kwame Ture’s Talks 
on Politics and Zionism Engender Discourse 
and Disagreement” on page 8). When mem- 
bers of Third World House (TWH) began 
planning a series of lectures about Pan 
Africanism and politics, they approached 
campus offices for funding assistance, a prac- 
tice commonly employed by most student or- 
ganizations to finance special projects or 
events. One of the several departments TWH 
approached, and that agreed to contribute to 
the then-developing series, was the Office of 
the President. 

The morning of Ture’s visit, President 
Nancy S. Dye sent a memo to the College 
community addressing the rumor that her 
office had brought Ture to campus. She also 
urged members of the community to use 
Ture’s visit as an opportunity to reconcile 
seemingly competing values “. . . by uphold- 
ing the central academic value of freedom of 
speech and at the same time by responding 
vigorously, in civil fashion, to speech that is 
hurtful to members of our community.” 


In the spirit of free and open debate in- 
voked by President Dye, I think it worth 
pondering whether respect (even if, at 
times, for speech we hate) and tolerance 
(even if through clenched teeth) neces- 
sarily entail financial support. If students 
from Third World House or, for that 
matter, any other student organization, 
wish to use funds allotted to them 
through normal budgetary procedures to 
invite an inflammatory and controversial 
speaker, so be it. But I see no need for 
the institution as a whole to supply its 


imprimatur by providing the prestige that 
comes with presidential funding. Such 
support can only serve to amplify a mes- 
sage that, if anything, deserves to find as 
little resonance as possible. 

Why is it that sensitivity at Oberlin 
so often turns out to be a one-way street? 
Let’s imagine the (very) hypothetical case 
of some students, perhaps only by way 
of provocation (it’s happened before) in- 
viting, say, a white supremacist, such as 
David Duke or Randy Weaver, to speak 
here on Black America Today. Outland- 
ish, to be sure. But no more so than 
Kwame Ture on Zionism! I have great 


difficulty imagining that the Office of 


the President or any group on campus 
would provide a dime of funding for such 
a speech by way of indicating its support 
for the values of academic freedom, re- 
spect, and tolerance. And if an all too 
prominent figure, such as Pat Buchanan— 


who unfortunately has substantial support 
within the electorate, and who has with 
good reason been suspected of harbor- 
ing views that easily could be construed 
as anti-Semitic—were to speak here, I 
imagine his appearance would spark 
universal condemnation. Rest assured, I 
would write the same letter were any such 
hypothetical case to become reality. 

If some student organizations wish to 
squander their own funds on the likes of 
Kwame Ture, who am I to stop them? 
Beyond that, however, there are certain 
things—racism and anti-Semitism among 
them—that one cannot equivocate about. 
One might argue, in the spirit of the 
Latin tag non olet (“it [money] doesn’t 
smell”), that the provision of funding 
does not imply support, let alone appro- 
bation. To which I respond, tolerance, 
yes. But support, most certainly not! 
While there is always room for improve- 


Oberlin College presents 


A Tribute to Robert Fountain 


Professor of Singing and Choral Conducting, 1948-1971 


November 5 — 9, 1996 


Featuring performances, open rehearsals, classes, lectures, 


and social gatherings, all on Oberlin’s campus. 


C te 


Tribute Reception and Dinner — November 8 


Contributions will be used to create a Robert Fountain endowed scholarship 


for Oberlin Conservatory of Music voice students. 


Concert — November 9 


Robert Shaw, Guest Conductor 
with the Oberlin College Choir, Musical Union, and the Oberlin Orchestra 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms and Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass. 
An alumni chorus will sing “Wach’ auf!” 
from Act II Scene 5 of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 


 —— 


For event and ticket information, call or write: 
Oberlin College Office of Public Programs 


Bosworth 203, 50 W. Lorain St. 


, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 


Phone: (216) 775-6785. 


ment, Oberlin’s record on racial justice 

is too noble to be frittered away through 

such dubious compromises in the name 

of principle. If we were always to act on 

such principles, we might end up not 
having any principles at all. 

JEFFREY HAMBURGER 

Irving E. Houck 

Associate Professor in the Humanities 


Class Note Confusion 
v 

In 1993 we were alarmed and dismayed 
to find that an unknown person had sub- 
mitted information about one of us to 
the “Year by Year” section of the alumni 
magazine. We assumed that was an iso- 
lated incident, but in the Spring 1996 
OAM we again discovered a lengthy class 
note, this time about both of us, that 
had been submitted anonymously. 

We do not appreciate this unexpected 
(and inaccurate) publicity; the purpose 
of the class-notes section is to enable al- 
ums to tell the Oberlin community about 
events they deem newsworthy. We do not 
need or want anonymous help with this 
task, and we are sure many other Obies 
feel the same. In fact, we respectfully 
suggest that the magazine reject submis- 
sions that do not include a name and 
phone number for verification. 

And just to set the record straight, 
we have never directed a show at the 
Bushnell Theatre in Hartford, let alone 
on Broadway, and Jessica does not teach 
in public or private schools. 

JESSICA TAM OFFIR ’86 
CORYDON J. CARLSON ’88 
Coventry, Connecticut 


Editor’s note: The source of the informa- 
tion about Ms. Offir and Mr. Carlson pub- 
lished in the spring issue was a newspaper 
clipping supplied by Burrell’s, a clipping ser- 
vice to which the College’s Office of Com- 
munication subscribes. Effective with this 
issue, the OAM will no longer use such pre- 
viously published material as a source for 
class notes, unless we are able to secure the 
alum’s approval. 

We agree that friends or family mem- 
bers should not submit class notes for others, 
and we are always on the lookout for items 
sent by a second party. Such items aren’t 
always easy to catch, and unfortunately we 
can’t check each of the several hundred notes 
we receive for each issue. But if we have the 
slightest doubt about the source of a note, we 
ask the subject’s permission be fore we print. 


SUN MER. QdoRe 
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Delta Lodge Inspires an Oberlin Legacy 


ymnastic,” wrote Plato in The 
“Ghee “is as much a part 
of the soul’s education as music is, 
and the noblest natures, at once 
brave and wise, require a harmo- 
nious blend of the two.” 

At a time when, in the manner 
of Plato, a self-reflective examina- 
tion of what the well-educated stu- 
dent should be and know engages 
Oberlin’s attention (see “New 
Rules for the Accreditation Play- 
book” on page 9), two alumni have 
demonstrated that they believe, in 
the manner of Plato, that athletics 
comprise an important element in 
the educational ethos. 

W. Shelby Oliver ’35 and his 
wife, Evelyn Gordinier Oliver 734, 
have bestowed upon the College a 
charitable gift annuity of $1 mil- 
lion to endow a named director- 
ship in the Department of Ath- 
letics. “Dr. and Mrs. Oliver have 
always been marvelous supporters 
of Oberlin’s athletic department,” 
says Donald Hunsinger, director of 
athletics and physical education. 
“Their tremendous generosity 
[Oliver was a major force behind 
construction of the Heisman 
Room] and emotional support for 
this department has been magnifi- 
cent.” Hunsinger will assume the 
title of Delta Lodge/Oliver Direc- 
tor of Athletics. 

“Delta Lodge is part of the 
sweet and good history of Ober- 
lin,” says Vice President of 
Developmen, Alumni Affairs and 
Communications Young Daw- 
kins. A relic of that history com- 
mands the immediate attention of 
visitors to Dawkins’s office: a sign 
that once identified the house on 
North Professor Street where, 
from the 1920s to the ’40s, stu- 
dent athletes who took their stud- 
ies seriously lived. As tangible as 
any sign, though, are the memo- 
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ries Shelby Oliver holds of his 
own years spent there. 

Oliver lettered in football and 
track, played on the College’s bas- 
ketball team, and, inspired by Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry Alfred 
Lothrop—whom Oliver remembers 
as a “wonderful teacher . . . very 
friendly . . . liked Delta kids”— 
changed his mind about becoming a 
physical-education teacher and 
switched his major to pre-med. He 
sang in the Glee Club and, thanks 
to the diligent promotion of some 
Delta Lodge fellows, his senior class 
elected him as its president. 

Plain-spoken and self-effacing 
(“I wasn’t an athlete—just a poor 
kid who went to Oberlin.”), Oliver 
makes it clear that the bonds he 
forged with Delta Lodge friends 
such as John Brown 733; Al Wood- 
ward and Johnny Shaw, both ’35; 
and Scotty Cooper 736, mean more 
to him than the fact that his name 
will be forever conjoined to Delta 
Lodge by virtue of the Oliver gift. 

Bonds of friendship seem always 
to have had significance to Oliver. 
In his application to Oberlin, he 
wrote that the reason he wanted 
to attend college was that he 
wished to “fit myself better for life 
mentally, physically and socially 
and to enlight upon my heart the 
bonds of friendship.” 

When asked if his time at Ober- 
lin accomplished this, he replied, 
“I suppose it did. I met my wife 
there, you know. We’ve been mar- 
ried 60 years.” A pianist, Evelyn 
Gordinier Oliver gave up a musi- 
cal career, says Oliver, to devote 
herself to their family. The Olivers 
raised nine children; six of their 
own, and three nephews. 

Oliver earned an M.D. degree 
at Western Reserve University 
(now Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) in 1939. Following a three- 
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year stint with the U.S. Army Medi- 


cal Corps during World War II and 


a surgical gay 
residency at 
University 
Hospitals in 
Cleveland, 
hemsetyitp 
practice at 
California’s 
Alameda 
Hospital, @& : 

where he al- (ios 
so served on the board of trustees, 
and where his son, David ’62, is also 
a surgeon. “I don’t know whether 
I taught him or he taught me,” says 
Oliver. Retired for 20 years, the 
Olivers live in Borrego Springs, a 
place he calls “the last paradise in 
California.” 

Calling the newly endowed ath- 
letic directorship “a wonderful gift 
for Oberlin,” Young Dawkins says, 
“Dr. Oliver believes deeply in the 
idea of the scholar-athlete and 
wishes to help maintain athletics’ 
place in the overall educational 
framework of the College.” 

Plato would have been pleased. 

—MARCI JANAS ’91 


Evelyn Gardinier Oliver 


Would you like to 
Direct a Winter Term project? 
Offer a Winter Term internship? 
House Winter Term students? 


It’s THAT TIME AGAIN, and we have a free handbook 
for you that details the procedures for serving the 


College in these important ways. 


TO REQUEST YOUR Copy, send your name, address, class 
year, and your particular interest to Terri Mitchell at 
the Winter Term Office, and we'll get back to you. 


Rice 16, 10 N. Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1095. 
Phone: (216) 775-8479. Fax: (216) 775-8124. 
E-mail: winterterm@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu 
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Though aged and infirm, 
Kwame Ture remains a 
powerful speaker, as he 
demonstrated when he 


gave two talks on 
campus in March. 


Around 


Kwame Ture’s Talks On Politics and Zionism 
Engender Discourse and Disagreement 


‘TH greatest success of the civil- 
rights movement was raising the 
level of consciousness about people,” 
wrote activist Kwame Ture this spring 
in The New Yorker. When Ture, for- 
merly known as Stokely Carmichael, 
spoke in Finney Chapel in 
March, he took that idea a step 
further: A revolutionary’s “main 
objective is to raise the political 
consciousness of people until 
they become self-conscious.” 

In the aftermath of his 
visit, there was no doubt that 
his remarks heightened levels 
of consciousness among stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff alike. 
Discourse and disagreement 
resonated across the campus 
long after the former chair 
of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and founder of the Black 
Panther and All-African Peoples 
Revolutionary parties had exited 
the stage. 

Third World House sponsored 
ligne seveningr lecture, Pan 
Africanism and Humanity, 
of a student-organized lecture se- 


” 


as part 


ries on people of color and revolu- 
tionary politics. That speech, about 
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Day of the Living Brains 


The workings of the human brain 


came alive for Oberlin public school 


the need for unity in the black 
community and the inevitability of 
an anticapitalist movement to unite 
Africa and Africans, went without 
incident. That was not the case 
earlier in the day. 

When they learned of his com- 
ing, Students for a Free Palestine 
invited Ture to give a talk on Zi- 
onism. The simplicity of the talk’s 
title, “Zionism,” stood in marked 
contrast to the complexity of emo- 
tion and intellect it generated. 

When asked about his oft-re- 
peated remark, “The only good Zi- 
onist is a dead Zionist,” Ture 
distinguished anti- 
Semitism, a sentiment he denies 
sharing—‘“I will never say anything 
against Judaism .. . I’m proud that 


between 


Africa gave birth to Judaism”—and 
anti-Zionism, to which he readily 
aligns himself—“Zionism is about 
land... . Israel will always belong 
to the Palestinians just as America 
will always belong to the Indians.” 

When he reiterated his stance 
on Zionism, nearly 30 members of 
the near-capacity crowd stood in 
protest, turning their backs to Ture 
and maintaining their silent stance 
for the remainder of his speech. 


first and second graders last May, 
when they spent an afternoon with 
College neuroscience and biology stu- 
dents. The College students set up 
“Brain Stations” throughout the class- 
room, where they conducted brain-re- 
lated activities they had developed un- 
der the guidance of Assistant Profes- 
sor of Neuroscience and Biology Janice 
Thornton. Designed to teach the chil- 
7 << dren through doing, the activities in- 
cluded making skull masks, looking at brains, and doing tactile and visual illusions. 


The gesture was reminiscent of 
reaction to Ture’s appearance in 
Oberlin seven years ago. 

Not all reactions were confined 
to quiet symbolism. Many who ap- 
proached the microphones during 
the question and answer session 
challenged him and what they 
charged to be his anti-Semitism; 
some of those who praised his ac- 
tivist efforts distinguished those ac- 
complishments from views they 
find repugnant or divisive; and 
some agreed with his reasoning and 
reading of history and politics. 
Others noted that Ture perpetu- 
ated negative stereotypes with re- 
marks such as, “if you are a Jew, 
you're supposed to accept the suf- 
fering heaped upon you and know 
it’s your responsibility and you 
chose it,” thereby negating his self- 
characterization as an anti-Zionist, 
not an anti-Semite. 

Formal and informal discussion 
of Ture’s ideas continued after he 
left campus, including a teach-in 
sponsored by students and an open 
dialogue sponsored by the Office of 
Chaplains. Approximately 100 
people attended the teach-in, dur- 
ing which Israeli emissary Zohar 
Raviv discussed Zionism and Juda- 
ism, ideas he described as hard to 
define because they are personal con- 
cepts. More than 70 people attended 
the open dialogue, which Rabbi 
Shimon Brand describes as “difficult, 
painful, yet rewarding.” The discus- 
sions extended beyond Kwame Ture 
and issues of racism and anti- 
Semitism, says Brand, to questions 
about who controls political dis- 
course on campus (and in America) 
and issues of identity and support. 

For further coverage of Ture’s 
talks and campus reaction, visit the 
online versions of The Oberlin Re- 
view, Nommo, and The Voice at 
http://www.oberlin.edu/news/ 
news.html —M} 
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New Rules for the Accreditation Playbook 


nswers to questions such as 
Am many books line the 
stacks in a library or how many 
Ph.D.s line the halls of academe 
are no longer as sufficient as they 
once were. Now what matters most 
to the entities dispensing imprima- 
turs to colleges and universities is 
this: What have students learned 
and how did they learn it? 

Oberlin, midstream in the de- 
cade-recurring process known as 
reaccreditation, is also immersed in 
new mandates established by its 
governing body, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Schools (NCA). The NCA accred- 
its the College—the Conservatory 
of Music and the College of Arts 
and Sciences—as a whole. 

Until recently, accreditation 
had been resource based—the 
NCA required evidence of an 
institution’s ability to fulfill its 
stated mission by means of its stu- 
dent quality and diversity, faculty 
qualifications and salaries, curricu- 
lum, and physical plant. But pres- 
sure from the public and from the 
U.S. Department of Education led 
the NCA to require evidence of 
mission fulfillment, ipso facto. And 
lo, anew word entered the accredi- 
tation vocabulary: assessment. 

The change of focus from re- 
sources to outcomes is “a sea 
change, not a trend,” says Associ- 
ate Professor of History Carol 
Lasser, and such a major addition 
that the NCA required an aca- 
demic-outcome assessment plan 
from institutions scheduled for self 
study between 1996 and 2000. The 
NCA has approved the assessment 
plan Oberlin submitted in June 
1995, and a site visit is scheduled 
for March 1998. 

In 1994 Oberlin formed an as- 
sessment committee, chaired by 
Lasser, who says “the most formi- 
dable task in getting started was 
working to devise an assessment 
plan worthy of Oberlin College.” 


The assessment committee, 
comprised of members of the col- 
lege and conservatory’s teaching 
faculties and Director of Institu- 
tional Research Ross Peacock, used 
a grass roots approach—the basis 
of which were department-level 
discussions in the College of Arts 
and Sciences—to clarify Oberlin’s 
academic objectives and to solicit 
suggestions for assessing the 
institution’s success at reaching those 
goals. The Conservatory of Music, 
which had held similar discussions a 
few years ago, is planning an assess- 
ment process along guidelines set by 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music, which also accredits the 
conservatory. 

A self-study committee, which 
has recently begun to meet, is 
charged with preparing the report 
that will be used when the NCA 
visits the campus in 1998. Coordi- 
nating with the assessment com- 
mittee, the self-study committee 
will analyze Oberlin’s vast and var- 
ied resources and demonstrate how 
those resources are utilized in en- 
suring that students emerge with 


cluded two dance floors, music by a 21-piece orches- 
tra, a lip-sych contest, a runway competition, and 


awards for the best costumes. 


Begun in the early 1990s, the event has steadily 
grown in popularity and is now one of the most ea- 
gerly awaited social events on campus, a virtual Ober- 
lin Rite of Spring. More than 1,530 people—including 
students, faculty members, and administrators—at- 
tended this year, costumed in everything from the el- 
egant to the tacky. Included in that number was none 
other than President Nancy S. Dye, fashionably attired 
in a black tuxedo with satin accents, bow tie, and cum- 
merbund. The ball was sponsored by the Student Union 


an “exquisite liberal arts education.” 

What indices will help in tak- 
ing such a measure? Besides depart- 
mental-based assessment—most 
likely portfolios and quantitative 
tools—Peacock says surveys, fo- 
cus groups, and the analyses of 
transcripts and post-Oberlin ex- 
periences will be used. Both he 
and Lasser say they do not fore- 
see any situation where students 
would be required to take a ma- 
jor proficiency test. 

Alumni can expect, at some 
point, to receive a questionnaire, 
the purposes of which, says Pea- 
cock, “are manifold. [We] will ask 
alumni to reflect on their collegiate 
experiences, [and we will] gather 
data on education, career paths, 
involvement in community, life sat- 
isfaction, etc.” This year, surveys will 
be conducted with the classes of 
1991 and 1995. At some point, a 
regular process will get underway for 
surveying older graduates. 

For online information about 
self-assessment process, visit http:/ 
/peacock.adm.oberlin.edu/ 
assessment.html. —Mj 


Having A Ball 


Ge his Carmen Miranda look alike was one of the 
many revelers at this year’s Drag Ball, held April 
6 in Wilder Hall. The event (recently dubbed the “Mardi 
Gras of the Midwest” by Rolling Stone magazine) in- 


and the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Union. —dCP 
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Koppes Named Acting Dean 


ith the Board of ‘Trustees’ ap- 
WES of President Nancy S. 
Dye and the dean search commit- 
tee’s recommendation, Professor of 
History Clayton R. Koppes has been 
appointed acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences for the 
1996-97 academic year. He took of- 
fice on July 1. 

Professor of Classics James Helm 
had held the post on an interim ba- 
sis since it was made vacant March 
22 by the resignation of Mary Ella 
Feinleib. The dean search commit- 
tee will continue its national search 
for a permanent replacement. 

“Clayton Koppes is one of our 
hardest working and most widely 
respected faculty members,” noted 
Dye in her announcement of the ap- 
pointment. “His teaching is dynamic, 
vigorous and seriously engaged in 
scholarly issues of the day. Our stu- 
dents will miss him in the classroom, 
but we will have the advantage of 
his administrative talents and broad 
faculty perspective during this period 
of transition.” 

The first Irvin E. Houck Profes- 
sor in the Humanities, from 1986 to 


1991, Koppes has chaired the his- 
tory department and is a veteran of 
more than 15 faculty committees— 
including chairmanship of commit- 
tees for Research and Development, 
Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual Concerns, and 
the Environmental Studies Program. 
Koppes says he is “committed to 
building on Oberlin’s traditional 
strengths and enhancing its recep- 
tiveness to cultural diversity.” 

A graduate of Bethel College, 
Koppes earned an M.A. at Emory 
and a Ph.D. at the University of 
Kansas. Before coming to Oberlin 
in 1978, he spent four years as a se- 
nior research fellow at California 
Institute of Technology. 

His first book, JPL and the Ameri- 
can Space Program: A History of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, won the 
Society for the History of Tech- 
nology’s Dexter Prize in 1982. His 
Hollywood Goes to War: How Politics, 
Profits and Propaganda Shaped World 
War Il Movies was published in 1987, 
and he is completing his third book, 
tentatively titled “What the People 
Should See: A History of Movie 
Censorship in America.” —Mj 


Hymes Joins Board of Trustees 


D uring their June plenary session, 
the members of the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees elected Vic- 
tor L. Hymes ’79 to their ranks. 

AS a principal) of Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, Inc., and direc- 
tor of the firm’s bond group, 
Hymes manages more than $6 bil- 
lion in assets. He joined the orga- 
nization in 1992 as a portfolio 
manager and was named a princi- 
palwine O95.) Beiore joining 
Scudder, he was a vice president at 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and at Kid- 
der Peabody. Hymes has written 
and lectured extensively on the 
topic of derivatives. His article, 
“Derivatives, Wagnerian Opera & 
Other Related Topics” was pub- 
lished in 1995 by the Retirement 


Journal of the State of California. 

Hymes earned a B.Mus. degree 
from Oberlin and taught music in 
Ohio’s Bay Village City School 
District before earning an M.B.A. 
at Stanford’s Graduate School of 
Business. He is vice chair of the 
board of San Francisco Perfor- 
mances and a member of the board 
of the Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund. He is a life member of the 
NAACP and an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, 
California. He and his wife, Kathy, 
have two children, Jordan, 7, and 
Benjamin, 4. 

Hymes fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Sylvia Hill Will- 
iams °57, 90 hon. His six-year term 
will expire January 1, 2002. 


A Student’s 
Perspective 


ee n May the circus came to town 
... the Gooseflesh Niteclub 
Circus, that is. 

Directed by senior Walker 
Lewis, performed by students, and 
held in Jones Field House, the 
Gooseflesh was neither for children 
nor for the timid. Consisting of a 
series of skits and dance pieces ac- 
companied by live music, the expe- 
rience was a distinctly interactive 
one. It began for the audience as 
they waited for the house to open. 
A bow-tied, placard-wielding evan- 
gelist harangued them, warning of 
the immoral and unnatural activi- 
ties they would encounter inside. 
The Niteclub proper was dim and 
smoky. Topless waiters served free 
beer, and actors circulated in char- 
acter before and during the show, 
chatting with, propositioning, and 
yelling at customers. Among the 
spectacles of the evening were a neu- 
rotic stand-up comic; a sleazy, con- 
artist magician; a fire swallower; a 
storyteller; and a striptease or two. 

Lewis became interested in cir- 
cus performance and clowning four 
years ago, when another Oberlin 
student organized the Plum Loco 
Circus. He has since worked at 
Vermont’s Bread and Puppet The- 
ater, and has toured Russia with a 
clown troupe. 

“The real joy of clowning,” he 
says, “is being so close to the audi- 
ence. There’s not the same kind of 
wall between them and the stage that 
you find in other forms of theater.” 

Lewis, who had never directed 
before, wanted Gooseflesh to be 
“darker” than a conventional circus, 
so he mixed “nightclub genre” per- 
formance with circus performance 
based on clowning. “I wanted to mix 
horror and comedy,” he says. “I 
wanted it to be sexy and scary, but 
also funny—humor makes things ac- 
cessible to a larger audience.” 


—RACHEL COEN '98 
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What?’s All This 


TH Oberlin College Annual 
Fund has been renamed and 


restructured to allow alumni and 
friends to choose which aspect of the 
Oberlin experience their philan- 
thropy supports. 

The Oberlin Fund, as the annual 
fund is now called, offers donors four 
categories to which they can direct 
their annual gifts—scholarship sup- 
port, student life, teaching and learn- 
ing, or unrestricted support. Gifts to 
the fund will be used in the fiscal 
year in which they are received. 

“Through their gifts, alumni can 
do two things: support the strategic 
goals of the college and conserva- 
tory and tell us what they think of 
our strategic goals,” says Oberlin 
Fund director Kathy Mead. 

Many alumni prefer to direct 
their gifts for specific uses, she says. 
Of the $3.4 million contributed to 
the Annual Fund by individuals dur- 
ing the 1994-95 fiscal year, $730,000 
was for specific uses. 

“Oberlin alumni are very active 
and highly self-directed people. 
They like to have a say in how the 
affairs of the college and conserva- 
tory are managed,” says Mead. 
“Talking only about unrestricted giv- 
ing, which we’ve been doing for the 
last several years, was counterpro- 
ductive. It seemed to fly in the face 
of the character of the place.” 

The changes are the culmination 
of a year of research as well as of 
conversations and focus groups with 
alumni throughout the country, says 
Mead. With this fiscal year—which 
began July 1, 1996, and continues to 
June 30, 1997—donors who choose 
the scholarship support category will 
be contributing their gifts to cur- 
rent-use funds that augment finan- 
cial-aid packages. President Nancy 
S. Dye has spearheaded an effort to 
increase the amount set aside for fi- 
nancial aid, and the 1996-97 finan- 
cial-aid budget has been increased 
by 22.15 percent over last year’s. The 
Oberlin Fund’s goal is to contribute 
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about Being Able to Choose? 


$324,000 in current-use gifts to the 
aid budget. 

Support of the student-life cat- 
egory, which encompasses a variety 
of extracurricular activities such as 
student publications, community- 
service projects, co-ops, and athlet- 
ics, directly affects students’ Oberlin 
experience. The teaching and learn- 
ing category supports the research 
and special projects of Oberlin edu- 
cators and their brightest students. 
And unrestricted support can include 
anything in the first three catego- 
ries, as well as building repairs, of- 
fice supplies, and funding for student 
projects. For instance, the president’s 
and deans’ discretionary funds, which 
receive unrestricted gifts, provide the 
flexibility Oberlin needs to respond 
to exigencies and opportunities as 
they arise, such as the black-student- 
retention study undertaken this 
spring by students, faculty, and staff. 

Oberlin’s alumni and friends can 
rest assured that their gifts will be 


used as they’ve requested. The di- 
rector of stewardship and the con- 
troller are developing procedures for 
tracking and reporting gifts to all 
four categories. 

“We are very ex- 
cited about the poten- 
tial of The Oberlin 
Fund,” says Young P. 
Dawkins, vice presi- 4 ; 
dent for develop- ony 
ment, alumni affairs —=— 
and communica- 
tions. “Oberlin alums and friends 
have been extremely helpful 
throughout the entire reorganiza- 
tion process, and we are confident 
that the new fund will even fur- 
ther engage the Oberlin commu- 
nity in their ongoing support for 
the college and conservatory.” 

A brochure and letter contain- 
ing more information about The 
Oberlin Fund were mailed to 
alumni and friends of Oberlin in 
late August. © —MICHAEL KAYE 


THE 


OBERLIN 
FUND 1996-97 


—Foin the Clubs 


Lg ransforming the Annual Fund into The 
T ie Fund has involved more than 
adding categories to which donors can direct 
their gifts; it has also involved revamping the 
structure of Oberlin’s gift clubs. Beginning 
with the 1996-97 fiscal year outright gifts of 
any type, including gifts to the endowment, 
will be recognized by membership in the vari- 
ous clubs. In the past, only current-use dona- 
tions to the annual fund were so recognized. 

“Alumni who make gifts to the endow- 
ment are no less philanthropic than those 
who support current needs,” notes Mead. “‘It’s 
time to look at the big and wonderful picture 
of how Oberlin alumni steward their alma 
mater because that picture is really some- 
thing special.” 

Besides making gift-club recognition inclu- 
sive of all gift types, new clubs have been 
added at incremental levels and entry levels 
for some clubs have been raised. The John 
Frederick Oberlin Society (JFO), founded by 


alumni in 1973-74, was established to recog- 
nize those who made gifts of $1000 or more. 
While key financial indicators have increased 
since then, JFO has not kept pace. Had the 
entry-level gift increased with inflation, it would 
today be $3450. 

“That is too much to ask of our JFO mem- 
bers,” says Mead. Beginning in 1996-97, the 
minimum gift for JFO recognition will be $1833 
(Oberlin was founded in 1833). 

“Although the JFO entry level has changed, 
the importance of continuing to recognize the 
many alumni and friends who give $1000 ev- 
ery year cannot be overstated,” stresses Mead. 

One of the new gift clubs recognizes those 
giving $1000 to $1832. Multiyear pledges made 
before June 30, 1996, at the old JFO level will 
continue to receive JFO recognition until the 
pledge is fulfilled. 

Further information about the restructured 
gift clubs was mailed in late-August, along with 
the Oberlin Fund brochure. —MK 
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A number of pieces in the museum's collection could 
spend their life on loan—if the museum staff weren't 
careful about to whom and how often they say yes. 
Saint Sebastian Attended by Saint Irene (1625, oil on 
canvas), by the Dutch master Hendrick Terbrugghen 
(1588-1629), is on loan to two major exhibitions dur- 
ing 1996. During the summer the Terbrugghen was 
shown in Atlanta, one of 128 of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces in the High Museum of Art’s exhibition, 
Rings: Five Passions in World Art, held in conjunction 
with the Olympics. In October the painting will travel 
to the National Gallery of Art, and later to the 
Kimbell Art Museum, for the exhibition, Georges de Ja 


Tour and His World. 
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student hears that the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum is one of the best, if not the best, art 
museums of any liberal arts college in country. 

Repeat that statement to the museum’s 
director, Anne Moore, and her usually cor- 
dial demeanor seems to rigidify before your eyes. 

“If the discussion stops there, then that’s 
nothing but a one liner,” she declares. 
“What does it mean? What does it mean to 
the education of Oberlin students—now that 
is the issue.” 

The AMAM‘Ss is indeed one of the finest 


teaching collections in the world, but Moore 


isn’t content to let the museum or its staff 


rest on past laurels. She’s a zealot for art, and 
in every conversation about the collection in 
her care she makes it clear that although 
she’d like everyone in the world to share her 
enthusiasm, she’ll settle for helping all 
Oberlin students develop their visual faculties. 

“The collection is certainly significant to 
art majors,” says Moore, her expression ani- 
mating as she warms again to her favorite 
subject, “but only about 100 students a year 
major in art. There are approximately 2800 
students here; we should be serving many 
more of them. 

“The museum is such a resource that | 
feel obligated to let them know what we 


have—to let them use it in the context of 


their other learning experiences.” 


SPN OR TAIN Goon the -ananes 


directorship in 1992, Moore has focused on 
making the museum and its collection an 
integral part of the curriculum in both the 
college and conservatory. A special commis- 
sion on museum-College relations, formed 
that same year and comprised of Moore and 
eight senior faculty members, helped set 
priorities and parameters for such an 
undertaking. 

Reiterating that the AMAM’s first priori- 
ty is to serve Oberlin students and that its 
collection has, and must continue to have, 
an “extraordinary educational value,” the 
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commission stressed that the museum is rel- 
ative to studies in all disciplines. Visual liter- 
acy, said the commissioners in their report, 
is “an essential component of an educated 
individual.” 

“One thing we heard a lot of,” says 
Moore, “was that students and faculty need- 
ed more information, as well as freedom, to 
come into the museum. Access, of course, 
they’ve always had, but I think some stu- 
dents have been intimidated because muse- 
just put their works out 
and expect people to ‘get it.” 

The AMAM has never been comfortable 


with that approach, and has for many years 


ums traditionally 


maintained a comprehensive program of 
public education for students of all ages and 
backgrounds. Most tours and gallery talks 
are conducted by the docents, junior and 
senior art students who spend about 50 
hours during Winter Term training to con- 
duct one to two tours or programs each 
week during the following spring semester. 

The success of the museum’s public pro- 
grams has allowed staff members to concen- 
trate on enticing more Oberlin students 
inside, an effort that got a boost in 1993, 
when the museum received a $193,000 grant 
from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
One of the projects supported by the grant is 
a comprehensive catalog, the first since 
1967, that will be accessible not only in 
paper, but on the Internet and via CD- 
ROM, in August 1997 

Several students have contributed to the 
catalog project, which will include basic 
information about each piece in the collec- 
tion, as well as images and scholarly text— 
contextual and technical information, criti- 
cal bibliography, provenance, and exhibition 
history—on about 180 items. Music-tech- 
nology major Kimberly Serrano ’95 and 
computer-science major David Moxon 796, 
joined the effort last Winter Term and have 
stayed on, doing “incredibly exciting things 
with multimedia—innovating on the way we 
present and access scholarly information. 


The catalog will also include information on 
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Once the finial of an early first century A.D. Roman 
dining couch, this bronze, Decorative Bust of Silenus, 
with its silver inlaid eyes and copper inlay for the 
berries, lips, and nipple of the exposed breast, says as 
much about the Romans’ proclivity for conspicuous 


consumption as do written accounts from the period. 


the history of the museum and its resources, 
noting student internships, programs, and 
research opportunities,” says Moore. 

Will the ability to view works of art on 
computer screens discourage museum- 
going? Moore doesn’t think so. People who 
might feel out of their element entering a 
museum could gradually become accus- 
tomed to the idea via their computers, she 
believes. 

“The more people know about art, the 
more they appreciate it, and the more they 
will become involved in it.” 


ATMA CRS © co toes 


mation by way of computer and print mate- 
rials will undoubtedly coax some reticent 
students out of their artless shells and into 
the museum. But by far the AMAM’s most 
ambitious initiatives have been focused on 
working with classes from departments that 
haven't traditionally included visual arts in 
their syllabi. 

There have always been professors from 
departments other than art who have uti- 
lized the museum’s resources. Current 
efforts are an attempt to build on those col- 
laborations. “There have been many infor- 
mal but really wonderful interdisciplinary 
projects between the conservatory and the 
museum, as well as formal ones,” says asso- 
ciate dean Kathryn Stuart, who is serving as 
Dean of the Conservatory of Music during 
Karen Wolff’s sabbatical. One such enter- 
prise occurred in 1986 when Elizabeth 
Finnegan °87, then a junior art-history 
major, undertook a Winter ‘Term project to 
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catalog the museum’s holdings depicting 
music [See “Behind the Cover: A Search for 
an Illustration Reveals a New World of 
Scholarship,” Fall 1986 OAM]. The results 
of the undertaking are now part of an inter- 
national database, maintained by Répertoire 
International d’Iconographie Musicale 
(RIdIM), that helps scholars and performers 
make use of works of art as sources of musi- 
cal information. 

Last fall the conservatory and museum 
embarked on a long-term relationship—a 
series of interdisciplinary programs called 
Images and Sounds: Conversations in the Arts. 
“Images 


The first installment in the series 
of War: The Human Cry”—involved musi- 
cal performance, poetry reading, and artistic 
commentary held in conjunction with the 
exhibition Images of War: Ritual and Reality, 
organized by Curator of Western Art 
Marjorie Wieseman. 

“Just as themes of war have been impor- 
tant to visual artists, so have they been to 
composers,” says Stuart. Professors of 
singing Duane Mahy, soprano, and Gerald 
Crawford, and Assistant 
Professor of Instrumental Accompanying 


bass-baritone, 


James Howsmon put together a program 


that included Ned Rorem’s setting of Walt 
Whitman’s War Scenes, Claude Debussy’s 
Noél des Enfants, and Charles Ives’s Tom Sails 
Away. The exhibition included works by 
artists ranging from Hans Burgkmair the 
Elder to Roy Lichtenstein, from Howling 
Wolf to Ernst Kirchner. 

Wieseman, Assistant Professor of 
Musicology Claudia MacDonald, and 
Professor of Pianoforte Peter Takacs are 
collaborating on the series’ third install- 
ment—an exploration of artists’ interpreta- 
tions and transformations of another’s 
work—for this coming fall. The exhibit will 
revolve around quality and technique in 
printmaking, says Wieseman, examining 
what constitutes a “good” image and how 
artists achieve vastly different results work- 
ing in the same medium. MacDonald will 
examine excerpts of 19th-century com- 
posers’ adaptations of Mozart concertos, 
and ‘Lakacs will explore Franz Liszt’s tran- 
scriptions of Schubert songs for solo piano. 

“The series is evolving as we hoped,” 
says Stuart. “We’ve been having very intense 
discussions, and part of what we've discov- 
ered is that while we can develop a theme 
that we can explore through different media, 
it’s impossible to match the media exactly. 
There are similarities and differences . . 
and sometimes the differences may be the 
more interesting. We hope our collabora- 
tions always enlighten and highlight both 
mediums for the audience.” 

Monetary support is crucial to interdisci- 
plinary collaboration, and the Mellon erant 


has been instrumental in funding six inter-. 
disciplinary projects that have involved the: 
English, theater and dance, religion, poli-- 
tics, and history departments and the enyi-- 
ronmental-studies program. But financing} 
isn’t the only obstacle museum staff and fac-- 
ulty must overcome. Both professors and 
curators must be motivated to investigate : 
what Moore calls “intellectual interrelated-- 
ness.” Moreover, a professor and a curator: 
must be focused on similar areas—or be 
willing and able to redirect their research; 
energies. 

Donald R. Longman Professor of! 
English David Young didn’t have to contend 
with the latter because, as he explains, he has ; 
“a long history of thinking about the inter- 
play between the arts.” While researching 
Yeats—his book Troubled Mirror: A Study of: 
Yeats’s “The Tower” was published in 1987— 
and translating Rilke, both of whom had 
been influenced early in their careers by the 
symbolist movement and who developed 
into modernists, Young says he gradually 
realized that exploring the visual art of the 
time would enhance his understanding of 
the poets’ writing. 

“I had incorporated some discussion of 
symbolist artists in my classes,” he recalls, 
“but not in any systematic way. The Mellon 
grant encouraged me to formalize my think- 
ing on the subject.” 

Young has offered Modern Poetry 1: From 
Symbolism to Imagism twice, both times uti- 
lizing the AMAM’s superb collection of 
works by visual artists of the same periods. 
But the “high point” he says was last fall’s 
course, for which he worked with AMAM 
curator of modern and contemporary art 


Man In the Dark, 1989. Arnoldo Roche-Rabell, Puerto 
Rican, b. 1956? Oil on paper 
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One of the museum’s most recent acquisitions, The 
Emaciated Horse (circa 1931-1932, hanging scroll, ink 
on paper) is of interest to historians of Chinese paint- 
ing, poetry, and politics alike. The artist Pu Jin 
(18931966), also called Xuezhai, was a Manchu prince 
and cousin of China’s last emperor. The painting’s 
political symbolism derives from a centuries-old tradi- 
tion of horse painting, and is made more explicit by 
the poetic inscriptions written by leading members of 
the former Qing dynasty. 


Amy Kurlander to organize a colloquium 
and exhibition. 

During the colloquium Peter Schmidt of 
Swarthmore spoke on William Carlos 
Williams and the visual arts; Edinboro 
University’s Elisabeth Joyce gave a paper on 
Marianne Moore and the Armory Show; 
and Young discussed the impact of visual 
modernism on Wallace Steven’s poetry. The 
exhibition, American Responses to European 
Modernism 1875-1925, included works by 
Degas, Manet, Braque, Modersohn-Becker, 
and John Marin from the museum’s perma- 
nent collection. 

“T hoped to create a sense of context for 
modernism in the visual arts that would be 
sufficient to enable students to go back and 
forth between literary texts and visual arts 
with confidence and enthusiasm,” says 
Young. Rather than draw “clumsy parallel- 
lisms,” he encouraged his students to devel- 
op “an increasingly subtle and sophisticated 
sense of modernist context.” 

The colloquium provided students with 
“specific models of how active, working 
scholars explore the art-literature inter- 
face.” And the exhibition “was vital in that it 
enabled them to sample specific works—far 
preferable to seeing slides or looking at 
. 
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eproductions in books—over a period of 


The Golden Formula at Work 


Art history didn’t even exist as a discipline when Adelia Field Johnston, Oberlin’s 
first dean of women and a professor of medieval history, began engaging her stu- 
dents in discussions of the art reproductions she brought back from Europe. Yet 
her forays into the exploration of art as an intellectual endeavor were shared by 
self-taught and omnivorous collector and educator Charles Fayette Olney. Inspired 
by Oberlin’s ethos—he once noted that the College “invariably stood for the lofti- 
est ideals in human character”—Olney gave Oberlin more than 8000 objects in 
1903, laying the foundation of the College’s now world-renowned collection. 

Dudley Peter Allen, Class of 1875, a College trustee who had been a student of 
Johnston’s, donated funds for the construction of a building to house Olney’s gift. 
He died before the Allen Memorial Art Museum—the first college museum west 
of the Alleghenies—opened to the public in 1917, but his widow, Elizabeth 
Severance Allen Prentiss, continued to support the museum throughout her life. 
Gifts for the purchase of art, along with the occasional donation of individual 
works, helped the collection grow during the museum’s first quarter century. And 
then came R.T. Miller, Jr., Class of 1891. 

Each year from 1940 to 1958, Miller gave $25,000 to the art department and 
museum staff, stipulating only that the funds be spent within the year to purchase 
art objects. Miller also directed his estate to endow a fund for art purchases, a fund 
that continues to contribute to the acquisitions program. What was different about 
Miller’s gifts, besides their size, was that they allowed the acquisitions process to 
become a strategic enterprise. Under the directorship of Charles Parkhurst, those 
possessed of the expertise to choose works of both high quality and intellectual 
rigor appropriate for a teaching collection were given the freedom, not to mention 
cash, to do so. 

AMAM director Anne Moore characterizes Miller’s acknowledgment of the fac- 
ulty’s expertise as “the Golden Formula. That’s why we have the collection we have 
today,” she says. 

Very nearly encyclopedic, the AMAM’s collection is particularly strong in 17th- 
century Flemish and Netherlandish paintings and art objects of the 1960s and ’70s. 
The former can be attributed to Wolfgang Stechow, professor of fine arts from 
1940 to 1972, whose scholarship remains among the most perspicacious in that 
field. The latter is most certainly due to the inimitable Ellen Hulda Johnson °33, 
professor of art from 1948 to 1977 and honorary curator of modern art, whose 
early championship of contemporary artists shed light on the legitimacy of their 
work. 

Just as the current collection was formed along the lines of the faculty’s exper- 
tise and the College’s curriculum, so is tomorrow’s being formed. However, today’s 
acquisitions committee—comprised of four art-department faculty members, the 
museum’s curatorial staff, its director, and an outside distinguished museum profes- 
sional, a position currently held by Cleveland Museum of Art director emeritus 
Evan Turner—cannot labor with the financial freedom of the past. Inflation and an 
expanded art market make any significant works of art more costly today than ever 
before. Hence, if the committee members are to acquire high-quality works with 
limited funds, accessions must be even more carefully planned. They must consid- 
er how a particular piece can enhance the collection—does it fit with other items 
in the collection, does it fill out an area in which the collection is lacking, does it 
say something other pieces do not? 

The other side of the accession coin is, of course, deaccessioning. Moore is not 
averse to culling irrelevant material from the collection, and neither was the special 
commission. Still, both agree that the collection must not be viewed as a monetary 
resource, and that all funds derived from deaccessioning should be returned to the 
AMAM for new purchases. 

“Art is not about property, it’s about ideas,” asserts Moore. “Legitimate artists 
aren’t creating works of art to turn a buck. They’re doing it to express ideas. If a 
work has become valuable as property, it’s because other people recognize it as a 
significant touchstone to our collective heritage. 

“Museums are repositories of ideas, of culture, of civilization. Here at Oberlin 
we have an extraordinary slice of that.” 


—CN 
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What A Difference A Good Collection Makes 


An important part of the Allen Memorial Art Museum’s mission continues to be 
helping transform students into connoisseurs, training them to make determina- 
tions about aesthetic issues of quality. But, as museum director Anne Moore points 
out, all art museums would say that they deal in issues of quality. How then, as a 
subset of museums—a teaching art museum—does the AMAM define itself? 

In all of its undertakings the museum strives to challenge faculty and students, 
says Moore, to continue to engage them in ways pertinent to their intellectual pur- 
suits. Before they undertake any project, exhibition, or acquisition, museum 
staffers first ask themselves, “How is this initiative aesthetically pleasing?” Then 
they ask, “How will it challenge students? In how many contexts is it pertinent?” 

Their efforts are beginning to pay off. More and more faculty from various dis- 
ciplines have been availing themselves of the collection, using it as a teaching 
resource. But what distinguishes a teaching collection from other collections? 

The AMAM'%s is a less capricious collection than that of many museums, says 
Moore, a well-rounded selection of challenging, difficult pieces. And while she 
hastens to add that beauty, however the concept is defined, has always been and 
remains an important part of the acquisitions process, intellectual rigor is just as 
highly prized by the AMAM. 

The abstracted, seemingly organic forms of Peter Shelton’s bu/gebone (right), 
for instance, conjure up a range of bodily reference. When installed, the translu- 
cent form extends from the wall, dangling above the floor like an exposed organ. 
The linguistic, visual, and even aural connections that the work evokes are part of 
its physical impact. 

The museum’s collection is also unusually strong in artists’ early works—the 
seeds of their mature work—a circumstance appropriate for a museum whose pri- 
mary audience are young people poised to embark on their lives’ work. An early 
Mondrian landscape—Brabant Farmyard (far right)—looks unlike anything people 
have come to expect from the artist. A direct descendant of the 19th-century 
Dutch landscape tradition, the painting nevertheless reveals elements that harken 
to the precise geometry of Mondrian’s mature work. 

The foundation laid by curators and art faculty of years past have left Oberlin 
with a legacy to which today’s curators and faculty are committed to maintaining 
and enhancing. “We look very closely at the curriculum of the College to deter- 
mine in which areas we collect,” says Moore, an effort that has led the museum to 
focus a good portion of its energies in seeking out high-quality non-Western 
works of art. 

Arnoldo Roche-Rabell’s Man in the Dark (page 14) is an example of a work that 
would probably have gone unnoticed under the Eurocentric traditions employed 
even a generation ago. Yet, with its strong, bold colors and passionate rendering of 
the human form, “it is an absolutely riveting image,” says Amy Kurlander, curator 
of modern and contemporary art. “An intense, original work of expressionistic 
painting,” Man In the Dark is an important addition to the museum’s collection of 
expressionistic works, which is almost entirely comprised of early 20th-century 
pieces by European artists. 

“Our number one agenda is to have this collection contribute to the entire 
College,” says Moore. 

“Visual imagery not only reflects, it can shape and define society. Ours is an 
unparalleled resource, and it can help the historian, the philosopher, and the math- 
ematician as much as the artist and art historian.” 


—CN 


bulgebone, 1993. Peter Shelton, American, b. 1951. 
Fiberglass and metal. Roush Fund for Contemporary Art 
and gift of John N. Stern °39 in honor of the artist's 
parents, David “37 and Mary McCullough °36 Shelton, 
and in memory of their good friend, Robert S. Hunt 
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time, while they simultaneously explored mod- 
ernist literary texts.” 

Young concedes that some of his col- 
leagues approach interdisciplinary programs 
with wariness. “[They] say that if you bring 
two disciplines together, you'll get the low- 
est common denominator. I disagree. 

“There is risk involved,” he admits. “You 
can spread yourself too thin, or you can 
dilute students’ expertise. But some areas, 
the large movements like symbolism, invite 
this type of approach. Romanticism is 
another example.” 

Evidence that students wholeheartedly 
accepted the invitation showed in their final 
papers, many of which explored the art-lit- 
erature interface “with remarkable skill and 
insight,” says Young. His initial impression 
that one, a study of the relationship between 
Rilke and Balthus, “was very close to being 
publishable,” was recently borne out when 
its author, Theresa Giron 96, learned that 
the interdisciplinary journal Mosaic had 
accepted a revised version of her paper for 
publication. Although Giron had only a lim- 
ited background in art history, she produced 
original analyses of Balthus paintings that 
were clearly illuminated by the context of 
Rilkean and symbolist influence, says her 
proud teacher. 

Hers was “the most striking example of a 
general command of modernism” demon- 
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strated by many students in the class, says 
Young. As the semester proceeded class dis- 
cussions often veered into other areas, such 
as music and architecture. They became 
“more and more able to draw on a broaden- 
ing sense of the way modernism had influ- 
enced all the arts and reshaped human val- 
ues,” an ability that grew directly from their 
having “significant opportunities to go 
beyond the normal disciplinary boundaries.” 


HPO LUING HER student days at 


Columbia—in the era of course require- 
ments—Moore describes being “forced” 
beyond normal disciplinary boundaries 
when she had to take an astronomy course. 
“I suffered through every logarithm, but 
now I’m glad because, for the past 25 years, 
I’ve known something about the universe.” 

Moore concedes that course require- 
ments have negative aspects, too, but her 
point is that “for well over 20 years,” since 
the demise of requirements at Oberlin, “it’s 
been quite possible to graduate from the 
College without ever having darkened the 
museum's door.” 

And to Moore, that’s tragic. Students 
owe it to themselves to become acquainted 
with visual art, she believes, to learn that 
images, like words, have the power to con- 
vey meaning, and sometimes to do so in 
ways that words cannot. Only through fre- 
quent contact can a person engage so close- 
ly with a work of art that its meaning 
becomes clear—an event she characterizes 
as an “aesthetic high.” 

Oberlin is one of the few colleges or uni- 
versities that offer the opportunity for inti- 
mate encounters with such high quality, 
original works of art—the opportunity to 
learn that art is a part of life. 

“Art is really about the authenticity of 
ideas,” says Moore. “It’s about honesty and 
spiritually, the real humanness in each of 
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Brabant Farmyard, 904. Piet Mondrian, Dutch, 
(1872—1944). Oil on linen mounted on canvas. 
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Believe It or Not: Postecommunism and Art Do Mix 
By Rachel Coen ’98 


Was Oberlin more eager for the chance to see art from Eastern and Central 
Europe—an area long cut off from and mythologized by the West—or for the 
chance to hear Polish historian, journalist, and activist Adam Michnik speak? 

Answering such questions is all but impossible. Just as it is equally difficult, as 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum’s spring 1996 collaboration with the Department 
of Politics made clear, to draw static distinctions between artistic and political 
activity. 

Beyond Belief: Contemporary Art from East Central Europe and Michnik’s visit 
were part of the museum’s ongoing effort, supported by a Mellon Foundation 
grant, to gear museum exhibitions “toward a broader segment of campus,” says 
Amy Kurlander, curator of modern and contemporary art. By working together, 
museum staff and politics faculty designed a program that allowed the political and 
cultural environment of Eastern Europe to be explored through the work of the 
region's intellectuals and artists. 

While the museum relies strongly on works from its permanent collection, 
traveling exhibits such as Beyond Belief, organized by Chicago’s Museum of 
Contemporary Art, are occasionally utilized. A collection of works by artists from 
Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Slovakia, Beyond 
Belief introduces the region’s contemporary visual culture to America and explores 
art’s function before and after the social and political transformations of 1989. 
Dealing artistically with the cultural legacies of Communism does not, as Western 
media often suggests, entail “substituting one belief system for another,” wrote 
exhibit curator Laura Hoptman in the exhibition catalog. Rather, artists have 
responded by “attacking the very concept of ideological structures.” 

Matej Kren’s Idiom challenged the notions of truth and conventional wisdom (a 
photo of the work appears on page 1). Viewers who peered inside the hollow cylin- 
der’s tear drop shaped opening momentarily felt as if they were suspended inside an 
infinite tunnel of books, an illusion created by the mirrors placed inside. 

Adam Michnik was similarly inspirational and unsettling. Currently editor-in- 
chief of Poland’s largest daily, Gazeta Wyborcza, Michnik defies easy categorization. 
Prolific author, cofounder of KOR (Committee for the Defense of Workers), an 
activist at the forefront of the Solidarity movement, and a member of Poland’s first 
noncommunist parliament, he spent six years in Polish prisons for opposing the 
Communist regime. 

Introducing Michnik to his Finney Chapel audience, Visiting Professor of 
Politics Marjorie Castle quoted his description of the contemporary intellectual as 
“the nail in the shoe of normal society,” suggesting that he had accurately charac- 
terized his own role with that statement. His subsequent remarks did much to 
prove her right. 

Rather than speak directly of the exhibition, Michnik discussed the situation in 
Eastern Europe, specifically Poland, since 1989. Nonetheless, his remarks about 
the difficulty of “rebuilding collective responsibility and community,” and his cri- 
tique of contemporary culture’s failure to find, as he put it, a new language with 
which to reply to Communism, were relevant to the issues raised by Beyond Belief. 

Michnik condemned “chauvinism . . . articulated as faith in the ethnic state,” as 
vociferously as what he described as “postmodern chaos and escape from values.” 
Many of his comments elicited good-humored laughter from the audience and 
from Michnik himself, as did his wry closing question, “Is this a postcommunism 
of postmodernism or is it a postmodernism of postcommunism?” 


RACHEL COEN was the Oberlin Alumni Magazine’ editorial assistant during 
the 1995-96 academic year. An English and politics major, she will spend fall semester 
studying Czech and Eastern European politics, contemporary Czech literature and art, and 
the Czech language at Charles University in Prague. 

The AMAM was one of only four U.S. museum’s to host Beyond Belief, which will be exhibited at Philadelphia’s 


Institute of Contemporary Art until November 2, 1996, and at the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha from February 1 
to April 6, 1997. 
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When he was a child, the only time James McBride saw his mother cry was during 
the Baptist services she attended every Sunday. Perhaps God likes black people bet- 
ter than white people, thought James, who had recently begun to notice that his 
mother—with her light skin, dark curly hair, and odd mannerisms—looked and 
behaved nothing like the mothers of his friends, or anyone else in their predomi- 
nantly black neighborhood. Perhaps his mother cried because she wished she were 
black, too, he thought. 

He asked his mother if his theory were true—did God prefer black people? No 
she told him, God loves all people. But what color is God, young James persisted. 
God isn’t black or white, she replied; God is a spirit and spirits don’t have color. 
“God is the color of water,” she told her inquisitive son. 

In his book The Color of Water: A Black Man’s Tribute to His White Mother, pub- 
lished in February by Riverhead Books, McBride recalls how, for a time, that 
response quieted in him “the color confusion” that he and each of his 11 siblings 
experienced at some time or another. But for James the confusion came back; con- 
fusion not only about race, but about his talents and desires and the course of his 
life. 

A saxophonist since he was a boy, James studied communications at Oberlin. His 
writing career took off quickly when, at age 24, with a master’s in journalism from 
Columbia, he accepted a feature-writer position with The Boston Globe. But his love 
of music kept surfacing—he and his best work buddy, the paper’s white, 60-year-old 
jazz critic, would walk around singing jazz standards—and he soon quit the G/obe to 
pursue music. 

A period of vacillation between writing and music began. He’s written songs for, 
among others, Anita Baker and Grover Washington, Jr.; he’s written for The 
Washington Post, Rolling Stone, Essence, and other magazines and newspapers; he’s 
composed musicals, including the jazz/pop Bobos, winning the American Music 
Theater Festival’s Stephen Sondheim Award in 1993; and he’s performed with jazz 
vocalist Jimmy Scott. 

“I couldn’t decide if I wanted to be a writer or musician,” writes McBride in the 
book, “not knowing it was possible to do both.” 

To resolve his confusion, McBride set out to learn about his mother’s past. “1 
had to know who I was,” he recently told a Boston Globe reporter, “and so I was 
forced to discover who my mother was.” 

At first reluctant, Ruth McBride Jordan told James, bit by bit, her remarkable 
life story. The daughter of an itinerant Orthodox Jewish rabbi who eventually set- 
tled his family in Suffolk, Virginia, she was disowned after she became involved 
with the man who would become her first husband, a violinist, singer, composer, 
and black man who worked at a leather factory and later earned a divinity degree 
and founded, with her help, Brooklyn’s New Brown Memorial Baptist Church. 

‘Twice widowed, Ruth McBride Jordan raised 12 children, sending all of them to 
college and many to graduate school. In 1986, at age 65, she earned her own 


degree—in social work at Temple University. 

Sometimes tragic, often ] JOY ful, the story 
of Ruth McBride Jordan and her family, 
which we’ve excerpted here, is eloquent 
testimony to the ultimate triumph of love 
and prudence over hate and ignorance. 


hen I was fourteen, my mother 
took up two new hobbies: riding a bicycle 
and playing piano. ‘Vhe piano I didn’t 
mind, but the bicycle drove me crazy. It 
was a huge old clunker, blue with white 
trim, with big fat tires, huge fenders, and a 
battery-powered horn built into the middle 
of the frame with a button you pushed to 
make it blow. The contraption would be a 
collector’s item now, 
probably worth 
about five thousand 
dollars, but back 
then it was some- 
thing my stepfather 
found on the street 
in Brooklyn and 
hauled home a few 
months before he 
died. 

I don’t know whether it was his decision 
to pull out or not, but I think not. He was 
seventy-two when he died, trim, strong, 

easygoing, seemingly infallible, nish though 
he was my stepfather, I always thought of 
him as Daddy. He was a quiet, soft- -spoken 
man who wore old-timey clothes, fedoras, 
button-down wool coats, suspenders, and 
dressed neatly at all times, regardless of 
how dirty his work made him. He did 
everything slowly and carefully, but 
beneath his tractorlike slowness and out- 
ward gentleness was a crossbreed of quiet 
Indian and country black man, surefooted, 
hard, bold, and quick. He took no guff and 
gave none. He married my mother, a white 
Jewish woman, when she had eight mixed- 
race black children, me being the youngest 
at less than a year old. They added four 
more children to make it an even twelve 
and he cared for all of us as if we were his 
own. “I got enough for a baseball team,” he 
joked. One day he was there, the next—a 
stroke, and he was gone. 

I virtually dropped out of high school 
after he died, failing every class. I spent the 
year going to movies on Forty-second 
Street in Times Square with my friends. 
“James is going through his revolution,” 
my siblings snickered. Still, my sisters were 
concerned, my older brothers angry. I 
ignored them. Me and my hanging-out 
boys were into the movies. Superfly, Shaft, 
and reefer, which we smoked in as much 
quantity as possible. I snatched purses. I 
shoplifted. I even robbed a petty drug dealer 


once. And then in the afternoons, coming 
home after a day of cutting school, smok- 
ing reefer, waving razors, and riding the 
subway, I would see my mother pedaling 
her blue bicycle. 

She would ride in slow motion across 
our street, Murdock Avenue in the St. 
Albans section of Queens, the only white 
person in sight, as cars swerved around her 
and black motorists gawked at the strange, 
middle-aged white lady riding her ancient 
bicycle. It was her way of grieving, though 
I didn’t know it then. Hunter Jordan, my 
stepfather, was dead. Andrew McBride, my 
biological father, had died while she was 
pregnant with me fourteen years earlier. It 
was clear that Mommy was no longer 
interested in getting married again, despite 
the efforts of a couple of local preachers 
who were all Cadillacs and smiles and knew 
that she, and thus we, were broke. At fifty- 


one she was still slender and pretty, with 
curly black hair, dark eyes, a large nose, a 
sparkling smile, and a bowlegged walk you 
could see a mile off. We used to call that 

“Mommy’s madwalk,” and if she was doing 
it your direction, all hell was gonna Ree 
loose. I’d seen her go up to some pretty 
tough dudes and shake her fist in their 
faces when she was angry—but that was 
before Daddy died. Now she seemed intent 
on playing the piano, dodging bill collec- 
tors, forcing us into college through sheer 
willpower, and riding her | bicycle all over 
Queens. She refused to learn how to drive. 

Daddy’s old car sat out front for weeks, 

parked at the curb. Silent. Clean. Polished. 
Every day she rode her bike right past it, 
ignoring it. 

The image of her riding that bicycle 
typified her whole existence to me. Her 
oddness, her complete nonawareness of 
what the world thought of her, a noncha- 
lance in the face of what I perceived to be 
imminent danger from blacks and whites 
who disliked her for being a white person 
in a black world. She saw none of it. She 
rode so slowly that if you looked at her 
from a distance it seemed as if she weren’t 
moving, the image frozen, painted against 
the spring sky, a middle-aged white woman 
on an antique bicycle with black kids zip- 
ping past her on Sting-Ray bikes and skate- 
boards, popping wheelies and throwing 
baseballs that whizzed past her head, toss- 
ing firecrackers that burst all around her. 
She ignored it all. She wore a flower-print 


dress and black loafers, her head swiveling 
back and forth as she rode shakily past the 
triangle curve where I played stickball with 
my friends, up Lewiston Avenue, down the 
hill on Mayville Street where a lovely kid 
named Roger got killed in a car accident, 
back up the hill on Murdock, over the dri- 
veway curb, and to the front of our house. 
She would stop, teetering shakily, catching 
herself just before the bike collapsed onto 
the sidewalk. “Whew!” she’d say, while my 
siblings, camped on the stoop of our house 
to keep an eye on her, shook their heads. 
My sister Dotty would say, “I sure wish you 
wouldn’t ride that bike, Ma,” and I silently 
agreed, because I didn’t want my friends 
seeing my white mother out there riding a 
bicycle. She was already white, that was 
bad enough, but to go out and ride an old 
bike that went out of style a hundred years 
ago? And a grown-up no less? I couldn’t 


handle it. 


“Now she seemed intent on playing the piano, 
dodging bill collectors, forcing us into college 
through sheer will power, and riding her 

bicycle all over Queens.” 


$a 

boy, I always 
thought my mother 
was strange. She 
never cared to socialize with our neighbors. 
Her past was a mystery she refused to dis- 
cuss. She drank tea out of a glass. She 
could speak Yiddish. She had an absolute 
distrust of authority and an insistence on 
complete privacy which seemed to make 
her, and my family, even odder. My family 
was huge, twelve kids, unlike any other 
family I’d ever seen, so many of us that at 
times Mommy would call us by saying, 
“Hey James—Judy-Henry-Hunter-Kath— 
whatever your name is, come here a 
minute.” It wasn’t that she forgot who we 
were, but there were so many of us, she 
had no time for silly details like names. She 
was the commander in chief of my house, 
because my stepfather did not live with us. 
He lived in Brooklyn until near the end of 
his life, staying away from the thronging 
masses to come home on weekends, bear- 
ing food and tricycles and the resolve to fix 
whatever physical thing we had broken 
during the week. The nuts and bolts of 
raising us was left to Mommy, who acted as 
chief surgeon for bruises (“Put iodine on 
it”), war secretary (“If somebody hits you, 
take your fist and crack “em’ A religious 
consultant (“Put God first’ , chief psychol- 
ogist (“Don’t think about it”), and financial 
adviser (“What's money if your mind is 
empty?”) Matters inv olving race and identi- 
ty she ignored. 

As a kid, I remember wishing I were in 
the TV show Father Knows Best, where 
the father comes home from work every 
day wearing a suit and tie and there are 
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only enough kids to fit on his lap, instead 
of in my house, where we walked around 
with huge holes in our pants, cheap Bo-Bo 
sneakers that cost $1.99 at John’s Bargains 
store, with parents who were busy and dis- 
tracted, my stepfather appearing only on 
weekends in sleeveless T-shirt, tools in 
hand, and Mommy bearing diapers, pins, 
washcloths, Q-tips, and a child in each arm 
with another pulling at her dress. She bare- 
ly had time to wipe the behind of one child 
before another began screaming at the top 
of her lungs. Back in the Red Hook 
Housing Projects in Brooklyn, where we 
lived before moving to the relative bliss of 
St. Albans, Queens, Mommy put us to bed 
each night like slabs of meat, laying us out 
three and four to a bed, one with his head 
to the headboard, the next with his feet to 
the headboard, and so on. “Head up, toes 
down,” she called it as she kissed us good 
night and laid us out in the proper posi- 
tion. The moment she left the room we’d 
fight over who got to sleep next to the wall. 
af got the inside!” I’d shout, and Richard, 
the brother above me and thus my superi- 
or, would shake his head and say, “No, no, 
no. David sleeps on the inside. I have the 
middle. You, knucklehead, have the out- 
side,” so all night I’d inhale David’s breath 
and eat Richie’s toes, and when [| couldn’t 
stand the combination of toes and breath 
any longer I’d turn over and land on the 
cold cement floor with a clunk. 


t was kill or be killed in my house, 
and Mommy understood that, in fact creat- 
ed the system. You were left to your own 
devices or so you thought until you were at 
your very wits’ end, at which time she 
would step in and rescue you. I was terri- 
fied when it came my turn to go to school. 
Although P.S. 118 was only eight blocks 
away, I wasn’t allowed to walk there with 
my siblings because kindergarten students 
were required to ride the bus. On the ill- 
fated morning, Mommy chased me all 
around the kitchen trying to dress me as 
my siblings laughed at my terror. “The bus 
isn’t bad,” one quipped, ‘ ‘except for the 
snakes.” Another added, “Sometimes the 
bus never brings you home.” Guffaws all 
pround. 

3e quiet,” Mommy said, inspecting my 
first-day-of-school attire. My clothes were 
clean, but not new. The pants had been 
Billy’s, the shirt was David’s, the coat 
passed down from Dennis to Billy to David 
to Richie to me. It was a gray coat with a 
fur collar that had literally been chewed up 
by somebody. Mommy dusted it off with a 
whisk broom, set out eight or nine bowls, 
poured oatmeal in each one, left instruc- 
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tions for the eldest to feed the rest, then 
ran a comb through my hair. The sensation 
was like a tractor pulling my curls off. 
“C’mon,” she said,” I’ll walk you to the bus 
stop.” Surprise reward. Me and Mommy 
alone. It was the first time I remember ever 
being alone with my mother. 

It became the high point of my day, a 
memory so sweet it is burned into my mind 
like a tattoo, Mommy walking me to the 
bus stop and every afternoon picking me 
up, standing on the corner of New Mexico 
and 114th Road, clad in a brown coat, her 
black hair tied up in a colorful scarf, watch- 


ing with the rest of the parents as the yel- 
low school bus swung around the corner 
and came to a stop with a hiss of air brakes. 

Gradually, as the weeks passed and the 
terror of going to school subsided, I began 
to notice something about my mother, that 
she looked nothing like the other kids’ 
mothers. In fact, she looked more like my 
kindergarten teacher. Mrs. Alexander, who 
was white. Peering out the window as the 
bus rounded the corner and the front doors 
flew open, I noticed that Mommy stood 
apart from the other mothers, rarely speak- 
ing to them. She stood behind them, wait- 
ing calmly, hands in her coat pockets, 

w atching ‘intently through the bus window 
to see W here I was, then smiling and wav- 
ing as I yelled my greeting to her through 
the window. She’d “quickly grasp my hand 
as I stepped off the bus, ignoring the stares 
of the black women as she whisked me 
away. 

One afternoon as we walked home from 
the bus stop, | asked Mommy why she did- 
n't look like the other mothers. 

“Because I’m not them,” she said. 

“Who are your” | asked. 
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Tm your mother.” 

“Then w hy don’t you look like Rodney’s 
mother, or Pete’s mother? ? How come you 
don’t look like me?” 

She sighed and shrugged. She’d obvi- 
ously been down this road many times. “I 
do look like you. I’m your mother. You ask 
too many questions. Educate your mind. 
School is important. Forget Rodney and 
Pete. Forget their moriers You remember 
school. Forget everything else. Who cares 
about Rodney and Pete! When they go one 
way, you go the other w ay. Understand? 
When they go one way, you go the other 
way. You hear me?” 

“Vests 

“T know what I’m talking about. Don’t 
follow none of them around. You stick to 
your brothers and sisters, that’s it. Don’t 
tell nobody your business neither!” End of 
discussion. 

A couple of weeks later the bus dropped 
me off and Mommy was not there. | pan- 
icked. Somewhere in the back of my mind 
was the memory of her warning me, 

“You’re going to have to learn to walk 
home by yourself,” but that memory 
blinked like a distant fog light in a stormy 
sea and it drowned in my panic. I was lost. 
My house was two blocks aw ay, but it 
might as well have been ten miles because I 
had no idea where it was. I stood on the 
corner and bit back my tears. The other 
parents regarded me sympathetically and 
asked my address, but I was afraid to tell 
them. In my mind was Mommy’s warning, 
drilled into all twelve of us children from 
the time we could walk: “Never, ever, ever 
tell your business:to nobody,” and I shook 
my head no, I don’t know my address. 
They departed one by one, until a sole fig- 
ure remained, a black father, who stood in 
front of me with his son, saying, “Don’t 
worry, your mother is coming soon.” I 
ignored him. He was blocking my view, the 
tears clouding my vision as I tried to peer 
behind him, looking down the block to see 
if that familiar brown coat and white face 
would appear in the distance. It didn’t. In 

fact there wasn’t anyone coming at all, 
except a bunch of kids and they certainly 
didn’t look like Mommy. T hey were a mot- 
ley crew of girls and boys, 1 -agged, with 
wild hairdos and unkempt jackets, hooting 
and making noise, and only when they 
were almost upon me did I recognize the 
faces of my elder siblings and my little sis- 
ter Kathy who trailed behind them. I ran 
into their arms and collapsed in tears as 
they gathered around me, laughing. L] 


Reprinted by arrangement with Riverhead 
Books, a division of The Putnam Berkley 
Group, Inc., from Vhe Color of Water by 
James McBride. Copyright © 1996 by James 
McBride. 
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A. FRIENDLY CONSPIRACY 


While none of them got together to plan it that way, the 
support of classmates, faculty champions, and an Oberlin 
music lover combined to magically influence the life of 
one conservatory undergrad. 


By BETTY GABRIELLI 


uring his senior year at Oberlin, Derek Lee Ragin ’80, 

a piano major with his eye on a career as an accompanist, little 
realized that while he “played around” in the conservatory halls 
“singing very high, imitating Joan Sutherland and Leontyne Price 
and pop artists,” a friendly conspiracy was about to propel him into 
a career as one of the world’s most celebrated countertenors. 

He succumbed that year to the urging of friends—even though 
he scoffed at the idea 


to audition for a leading role in the Opera 

Theater spring production. To his utter astonishment, he won. 
“To this day I thank Judith [Professor of Opera Theater Judith 

Layng] for casting me,” says Ragin. “Until that moment, I had no 


idea what singing as a countertenor was, or that it could be your 
life’s work.” 

Ragin returned to Oberlin this past spring to reprise the role 
that launched his career—that of Oberon in Benjamin Britten’s 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

To be honest, Ragin wasn’t a total stranger to vocal perfor- 
mance when he auditioned for Layng. He learned his rare and sur- 
prisingly sophisticated ability to control voice production at his 
mother’s knee. At age 5 he made his first public appearance singing 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, and at 11 he started formal vocal training at 
New Jersey’s Newark Boys Chorus School, where he was soprano 
soloist for three years. At the same time he began formal piano 
studies at the Newark Community School of the Arts. 

Ragin felt his voice was too unsettled to make singing his focus 
when he came to Oberlin, and he chose to major in piano. He kept 
up his singing, mostly as a conventional tenor, studying with 
Associate Professor Richard Anderson for his minor in vocal per- 
formance. 

In describing Ragin’s 1980 performance as Oberon, Anderson 

Derek Lee Ragin °80 as Oberon in recalls, “I didn’t know him. Up on that stage, he had suddenly 
Oberlin Opera Theater’s spring 1996 


production of A Midsummer Night's i 
Dream. Photographs by Jobn Seyfreid of that role. I was stunned. 


transformed from student to professional. He was the embodiment 
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Ragin also sang with Voices for Christ and the Collegium 
Musicum, whose then director, Emeritus Professor of Music 
Theory L. Dean Nuernberger, along with Ursula Hoff Stechow 
42, encouraged him to put more emphasis on his voice. 

“Dean Nuernberger gave me numerous high-tenor solos,” 
recalls Ragin. “Mrs. Stechow, whose daughter was in the ensemble, 
would attend the rehearsals in Fairchild Chapel. 

“Every time she heard me do a solo, she would say, ‘Young 
man—you should 
go to Europe!’ I 
didn’t even know 
who she was—I'd 
just think, ‘Oh isn’t 
she sweet,’ and go 
on to my next class. 

“Tt wasn’t until 
my senior year, 
when we were at a 
reception after a 
concert, that she flat 
out told me, ‘You 
should be doing 
something more 
with your voice. 
People are doing 
this in Europe. Why 
don’t you give it a 
chance?’ She sort of 
adopted me, helped 
me in so many 
ways.” 

Today Ragin is 
at the top of his 
form, a singer 
whose emotional impact, purity of tone, precision of pitch, and 
subtlety of style are said to meet and surpass the standards set in 
the last generation by such legendary countertenors as Alfred 
Deller and Russell Oberlin. 

Last year Vanity Fair magazine dubbed him one of the six great- 
est living countertenors, including him in an opulent photo spread 
and describing the countertenor sound as “.. . like no other in 
music... other worldly. Beyond gender.” 

Indeed. The androgynous countertenor sound combines the 
sweetness and high register of a woman’s voice with a man’s volume 
and breath control. Also known as male alto, haute-contre, and 
falsetto—no authority agrees on the exact term—the word coun- 
tertenor denotes the highest-pitched masculine voice. 

The countertenor sound today 1s in full revival, thanks to a con- 
temporary appetite for historical performance. Ragin often per- 
forms 20th-century works written for countertenors, but many of 
the European Renaissance and Baroque operatic roles that form the 
foundation of the modern countertenor’s repertoire were written 
for castrati. Just a few years ago Ragin was invited to help produce 


the soundtrack for the film Farinelli: I! Castrato, which went on to 


14 


Oakland East Bay Symphony music director Michael Morgan °79 (left) returned to campus to guest conduct A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Af the post-performance reception, he and Ragin relaxed with Professor of Opera 
Theater Judith Layng, who retired this spring after 16 years on the conservatory faculty. 


win the Golden Globe Award for Best Foreign Film and was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award in 1994. In order to approximate the 
range and timbre of Carlo Broschi, the fabled 18th-century castrato 
known as Farinelli, Ragin’s voice was blended with that of coloratu- 
ta Ewa Mallas Godlewska. Director Gerard Corbiau said he cast 
Ragin, sans audition, for his “distinctive, sweet sound.” 

The castrati’s virtuosity and purity of tone was said to have sent 
admirers into paroxsyms of rapture. Ragin is no stranger to that 
phenomenon; he 
too has acquired a 
few groupies. “But 
only a few,” he 
demurs. He says his 
fans are nothing 
like those of Jochen 
Kowalksi, a German 
singer known for 
his multicolored 
tonal approach. 

“He’s probably 
the diva of the 
countertenors,” 
laughs Ragin. “After 
performances... 
they flock to him 
like a pop star.” 

Like many 
American artists 
who must travel 
abroad to find 
work, Ragin regrets 
that there aren’t 
more professional 
opportunities at 
home. “I spend a lot of time flying. I spend a lot of time getting 
over jet lag.” 

This season his schedule includes performances of Gluck’s Orfeo 
ed Euridice in Stuttgart; recitals in Switzerland, France, Germany, 
and Finland; a recital and orchestral appearance at the International 
Melbourne Festival, and a 14-day, 10-concert tour of Australia. In 
the U.S he’ll tour with the Moses Hogan (Class of 1979) Chorale, a 
New Orleans ensemble that performs traditional repertoire and 
spirituals, and he’ll sing the role of Oberon in the Met’s fall and 
winter production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Fortunately, he lives not far from the Newark Airport, one of 
the hubs for those flying to or from Europe. “I’m [home] maybe 
every month, but then I’m only there a week and then I’m off 
again. 

“How many miles have I logged?” He shakes his head: 
“Countless.” O 


Recent ie . at . Fa.) ‘ “ - 2 Spas ~ . 
EE ye Cae ero an senior staff writer in Oberlin’s Office of 


Communications. 
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} 9 i 7 Marion 


Crossen celebrated her 100th 
birthday on December 13 in 
Dodge City, Kan. Marion was 
the first Oberlin College stu- 
dent to write and produce a 


play that was performed by the 


Crossen 


College’s drama department. 


i 928 William Duncan Allen’s 89th 
birthday in December was marked by a luncheon 
with more than 60 good friends, including sing- 
ers he had often accompanied and pianists he had 
known for many decades. Ata restaurant in Oak- 
land, Calif., they presented him with a special 
centerpiece—a holiday tree completely decorated 


with gifts of checks and cash. 


; 7) 3 3 Last August, at ages 83 and 84 re- 


Kent °34 and Eone 


Goodenough Harger “pledged their lives to 


spectively, Dick J. 


each other,” they report, in a ceremony held at 
Dick’s summer home in Hartwood, Pa. Among 
family members present were Rick K. Kent us, 
Penny R. Harger ’63, and Jonathan D. Harger 


65. The couple now resides in Doylestown, Pa. 
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l 93 7 Janice Ruth Hume periodically 
gives poetry readings at nursing homes in the area 
surrounding Gowanda, N.Y., where she lives. W 
Martha Spears Kegarise lives in Greer, S.C., 
“home of BMW roadster fame,” she says. “It’s 
better to spend time in Hilton Head or Sea Is- 
land than to head for the mountains at 
Hendersonville,” she says, “because of the in- 
creasing severity of the winters.” 


t 942 Shirley Moskowitz and Jake 
Gruber met at Oberlin in 1941 and married in 
February 1946. The week of their 50th anniver- 
sary celebration, Shirley was honored at the Uni- 
versity of the Arts in Philadelphia with a 
retrospective exhibition, Shirley Moskowitz—A 
Half Century of Art, presenting 75 works by the 
75-year-old artist. Their children, Ruth Ellen 
Gruber ’71, Frank, and Sam, arranged a special 
brunch, observing both events. Shirley and Jake 
spend summers at their farmhouse in Umbria, 
Italy, where last year they hosted a luncheon for 
an Oberlin alumni travel group and discovered 
Joe Reichard, Jake’s German professor in 1939, 


among the guests. 


j 94 3 The Kelso (Wash.) School District 


board of trustees named the new Educational Ser- 
vices Center building after Ruth B. Clark, ac- 
knowledging her 22 consecutive years on the 
board. Among Ruth’s contributions were a break- 
fast program for low-income children, summer- 
school opportunities for students and staff, 
vocational-technical programs, and assistance 
with the Kelso Public Schools Foundation, which 
provides scholarships for students. © Now re- 
tired and living in Mexico City, Arthur V. Diggle 
says that the year he spent at Oberlin in the U.S. 
Marine Corps’s V-12 Navy program provided 


fond memories. Among them: “The Allen Art 


Museum, Tappan Square, the Arb, the Drama 
Club, and such inimitable profs as the 
corruscatingly witty J. Stanton McLaughlin, Eng. 
Lit.,” he recalls. “In my one brief year, I found 
that one learns at Oberlin, and one lives what 
one learns. I envy those who spent four years 
there.” Arthur graduated from Northwestern 
University in 1948 and joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1956 for a 25-year tour in Latin America 
and Europe. Address: Aptdo. 21-132, Coyoacan, 
Mexico City 04021, Mexico. 


( 946 Marian C. Donnelly is the hon- 
orary director of the annual Oregon Bach Festi- 
val. Marion is the author of the just-published 
25-year history of the festival, covering each 


event from 1970 through 1994. 


t 94 y, Three former Oberlin roommates 


held a mini-reunion at the Carol Woods Con- 
tinuing Care Retirement Community in Chapel 
Hill, N.C., where Shirley Rhea Collins, one of 
the trio, says she is “enjoying life beneath North 
Carolina’s blue skies” with her husband, Ivor. 
Barbara James Stonestrom *48 and Peg Shively 
Lewis met to celebrate Shirley’s 70th birthday 
last June, and gathered again for Peg’s 70th in 


September. 


‘ 948 Barbara Ackerman Wessel and 


Carol Pye roomed together at Oberlin, and now 
live near enough in Pennsylvania to see each 
other frequently. Barbara’s and Carol’s husbands 
are life-long friends, so the foursome is especially 
compatible. Barbara has retired as Suzuki teacher 
at the Settlement Music School in Philadelphia 
and teaches violin and viola at home. She plays 
with a chamber music group that includes Carol 
and Linda Barron Litwin ’64. Address: 9237 
Eagle View Dr., Lafayette Hill, PA 19444. 
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Year by Year 


Pulitzer Prize for Music Goes to George Walker ’41, ’85 hon. 


\ \ Then the caller notified alumnus George Walker that he had 


lacs, the first African-American to receive the honor in its 80-year his- 


won the 1996 Pulitzer Prize for music for his composition Li- 


tory says he could hardly believe the news. ‘The astounded 73-year-old 


retired professor did not even immediately 
share the news with his sister, Francis 
Walker- Slocum ’42. The professor 
emerita of pianoforte at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music learned of the award, 
second-hand, from private students at her 
home in Oberlin. It was only after hear- 
ing a news broadcast, promptly followed 
by the delivery of masses of flowers and 
congratulations and an influx of television 
cameras, photographers and reporters, 
that George Walker was assured that he 
had actually been selected for the honor. 

His winning composition is a 16-minute 
cycle of four songs for voice and orches- 
tra based on stanzas from Walt Whitman’s 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.” At its world premiere in Feb- 
ruary, the work, commissioned by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was performed 
under the baton of Seiji Ozawa at Sym- 
phony Hall. Boston Globe critic Richard 
Dyer called it “profoundly responsive to 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF GEORGE WALKER 


after graduation went on to earn an Artist Diploma from the Curtis 
Institute, studying piano with Rudolph Serkin and composition with 
Rosario Scalero and Gian Carlo Menotti. He obtained a second di- 
ploma in piano, studying with Robert Cadeuseus at The American Acad- 


emy in Fontainebleau, followed by a doc- 
torate in music from the Eastman School 
of Music, awarded in 1957. That same 
year he returned to Paris on a Fulbright 
Scholarship to study composition with 
Nadia 
Piatigorsky. 


Boulanger and Gregor 
Asa performer, Walker has concertized 
extensively throughout Europe and the 
States while publishing over 70 compo- 
sitions, including overtures, sinfonias, 
concertos, string quartets, cantatas, and 
a Mass. The New York Philharmonic, 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts have all commissioned works by 
Walker, which he not only composed, 
but often performed at the premieres. 
Walker has lectured and held master 
classes at many of the country’s top-rated 
colleges and universities, and has been 
on the academic faculty at Dillard, The 
New School, the Dalcroze School, Smith 


the images in his (Whitman’s) text—you can hear the sway of lilacs in 
the rhythm, smell their fragrance in the harmony.” Members of the 
Pulitzer nominating committee praised the piece as “—masterful and 
rigorous, one that deepens with successive hearings, yet grips an audi- 
ence from the first.” 

Walker, born in Washington, D.C., in 1922, was immersed in clas- 
sical music from his earliest years. His physician father, George Walker, 
had taught himself to play the piano, and encouraged his son to devote 
his time to musical studies; his mother, Rosa King Walker, was an ac- 
complished pianist who supervised her son’s first lessons when he was 
5. “We had nothing but classical music growing up,” Walker recalls. 
He entered the Oberlin Conservatory of Music at 15 and immediately 


College, the University of Delaware, and the Peabody Institute. He 
retired from Rutgers as department chair after teaching music there 
for 27 years. 

Walker has frequently expressed his view that black classical com- 
posers and performers have never been recognized professionally as 
readily as black jazz musicians. 

After all the media attention following the announcement of the 
Pulitzers, the composer said he planned to spend the summer at home 
in the peaceful greenery of Montclair, New Jersey. He is preparing for 
a new CD of the piano repertory of Chopin, Bach, and others, to be 
released in the fall, and readying himself for a guest performance with 
the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra in early 1997. —MC 


é 949 Harry Easter, a man who never 


took a music course at Oberlin, has spent 42 years 
playing the organ every week in Hyannis, Mass., 
for the Cape Cod Synagogue and the Federated 
Church, with occasional performances at Meth- 
odist and Episcopal services. Retiring in Novem- 
ber, he recalled summer church services at the 
old Hyannis Drive-In. “We used to put a por- 
table organ on top of the projection booth,” he 
said. “The minister was there, together with the 
choir. When it rained, the service was held from 


the back of a truck.” 


é 9 5 0 In May 1995 the American College 


of Obstetricians and Gynecologists presented a 


16 


Distinguished Service Award to Philip A. 
Corfman for his contributions to the health of 
women through the U.S. Public Health Service. 
He worked at the National Institutes of Health 
as director of the Center of Population Research, 
and later for a research program in reproduc- 
tive medicine at the World 
Health Organization in 
Geneva. Since 1957, Phil has 
lived in the Bethesda, Md. area, 
working with the Food and 
Drug Administration. His unit 
is responsible for reviewing 
drugs for reproductive medi- 


cine, including conception and 


Corfman 


treatment of menopause. Phil married Eunice 
Luccock in Oberlin the year they graduated; 
Eunice died in 1980. Two of their children gradu- 
ated from Oberlin—Stanley ’75 and Timothy 
’°79—as did Phil’s parents and his sister. 


R 95 i Molly Hahn and her daughter, 
Pamela ’77, shared double billing at a harp re- 
cital in December at the Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts in Maryland. Molly is 
founder and director of the Frederick Harp En- 
semble, performing in Washington, D.C., and 
Frederick, Md. She has been principal harpist 
with the Midland/Odessa Symphony in Midland, 


Tex., and has taught harp in Taipei, Taiwan. 
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i 9 5 2. Listed in the 1995-1996 Who’s Who 


of American Women, Judith Richardson Meisner 
has been selected for inclusion also in the 1997 
edition of Who’s Who in America. 


| 95 3 Connie 


McIntyre and her husband, ‘Tom, have retired 


Rogers Koenig- 
to the coast of Maine. Connie says she really en- 
joys swimming, clamming, and blueberrying af- 
ter 42 years of teaching physical education. 
Address: Mason Bay Rd., #2579, Jonesport, ME. 
Phone: (207) 497-2069. W Suzann Young- 
Davids graduated from law school at Valparaiso 
on her 65th birthday in May 1995, one week af- 
ter her son Mark graduated with his J.D. degree 
from University of South Dakota. Suzann began 
her career as a harpist, playing with Frank Sinatra, 
Barry Manilow, and the American Ballet The- 
ater, but says she felt she was “never taken seri- 
ously.” In 1959 she was admitted to medical 
school, but when administrators discovered that 
she was pregnant, the school “unadmitted” her. 
She spent the past five years attending law school, 
graduating in the upper third of her class. Pres- 
ently managing two land title companies, a new 
career may be ahead, she says, serving elderly or 
low-income legal clients, or perhaps opening a 
private practice with her son. 


| 9 5 4 Completing a dissertation entitled 
“Composing in a Second Language: A Case Study 
ofa Russian College Student,” Anna Charr Kim 
received her Ph.D. degree in education in De- 
cember from National-Louis University’s Col- 
lege of Education. VW Dolores Miller White 
agrees with the late Virgil Thomson, who stated 
that “American music is music composed by an 
American. So many people think American mu- 
sic is only pop music, or rap, or jazz, and that’s 
not true.” Her newest piece, “Give Birth to the 
Dream,” is a salute to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. as expressed through words the poet 
Maya Angelou composed for the inauguration of 
President Bill Clinton. The work received a pre- 
miere by the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra 
in January as part of King’s national birthday cel- 
ebration. Dolores earned her M.M. at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, and, as assistant professor 
of music, teaches American music at Cuyahoga 
Community College in Cleveland. 


i 5°] 5 5 The founding of the Desert Cho- 
rale had to wait until Larry Branfield completed 
a marketing career with his father’s national cos- 
metic company. After the firm was sold, Larry 
earned his M.M. at the University of Wisconsin, 
and arrived in Santa Fe in 1981. Within two years 
his fledgling Desert Chorale was being artisti- 
cally praised by the media. After a financially 
wobbly beginning, the choir prospered, with 


tours scheduled throughout the country; next 
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year the chorus will celebrate its 15th anniver- 
sary. Larry serves on the board of Chorus 
America, the national advocacy group for cho- 
ruses; was a recipient of the annual Mayor’s Arts 
Recognition Award for outstanding contributions 
to the arts in Santa Fe; and was listed as one of 
the “Ten Who Made a Difference” by the Santa 
Fe New Mexican. W A quest for deeper faith led 
Mary Lee Barker to El Salvador and later to a 
soup kitchen, Loaves and Fishes, located in the 
basement of a Washington, D.C., church. The 
watercolor portraits she did in both locations are 
of the war-wearied, homeless, unemployed, poor, 
and drug-addicted people she found, “but she 
paints with an eye toward her subjects’ strength, 
beauty and courage,” according to The Plain 
Dealer in a review of her exhibit, Sacred Journeys, 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Cleveland. Her 
work has been exhibited in the Washington and 
Baltimore areas, and she shares the proceeds from 
sales with either Loaves and Fishes or a program 
in Central America that benefits the needy. 


i 956 Attorney Richard N. Cooper is 
on leave from his professorship at Harvard to 
serve as chair of the National Intelligence Coun- 
cil. Last year Richard published his 10th book, 
Environment and Resource Policies for the World 
Economy, produced by the Brookings Institute. 


i 9 5 8 Although she continues to teach at 
the University of Albany-SUNY, Kathleen 
Edgerton Kendall is involved in the 1996 presi- 
dential primaries and election process. Her book, 
Presidential Campaign Discourse: Strategic Commu- 
nication Problems, was published last year; in Feb- 
ruary she spoke at the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C., on “Communication in the 
New Hampshire Primary: Patterns and Predic- 
tions” with copanelist Senator George 
McGovern. E-mail: KK724@cnsvax.albany.edu 


: 9 5 9 Suzanne Freedman Rosenblatt, 
artist, writer and performer, has appeared in New 
York City several times this year. Among her club 
bookings were appearances at The Knitting Fac- 
tory, the Red Door, Le Poeme, and The Meta- 
phor. She was also interviewed on radio station 


WBAI about her work. 


i 960 Robert and Barbara Townsend 
Schneider maintain dual residences in Massa- 
chusetts—one in Falmouth, and the other in 
Acton. Bob, who helped establish a new labora- 
tory for isotopic analyses in seawater at Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute in 1989, “found 
the nonprofit environment so attractive,” that he 
stayed on, he says. He is currently acting direc- 
tor of the National Ocean Sciences Accelerator 
Mass Spectrometry Facility, and has found sev- 


eral Oberlin people there, either on staff or as 


graduate students in the M.I.T/WHOI joint pro- 
gram in oceanography. Barbara teaches piano 


students privately in her studios in both locations. 


hs 96 é Double knee-replacement surgery 
over the winter break has not slowed Kenneth 
Burky’s active schedule as chair of the piano and 
and performance department and director of un- 
dergraduate and graduate music studies at 
Dusquesne University. He teaches “a full load of 
undergraduate and graduate piano majors, and 
advises 60-70 performance majors,” he says. 
Ken’s schedule also included concerts at Bethany 
College, performing for the Steinway Society in 
Pittsburgh, and giving his annual concert at Dus 
quesne. W Twenty-four thousand fans attending 
the Charlotte Hornets/Chicago Bulls game in 
January heard John Harding play the pregame 
national anthem. He is coleader of the big band, 
Coalition Jazz Orchestra, scheduled to appear 
this year at the International Association of Jazz 
Educators Convention in Atlanta. W “ Life is 
good, and I am filled with gratitude,” says Adine 
Ray Usher. “Always the late bloomer,” she says 
of herself, Adine received her doctorate in spe- 
cial education from Columbia’s Teachers College 
in February, and has joined the faculty of the 
Bank Street College of Education in New York, 
specializing in education and quality of life is- 
sues of children with physical disabilities and 
other health impairments. A graduation gift from 
her 87-year-old mother was “a glorious two 
weeks in Switzerland” for Adine, her husband, 
Sam, and her mother. Adine and Sam’s twin sons 
are working in the New York City area. 


962 Jim Fankhauser has been teach- 
ing at the University of British Columbia since 
1973. His two choirs, University Singers and 
Cantata Singers, have won several Canadian and 
international awards. After performances in Ba- 
varia and Leipzig last summer, Jim’s CD, The Ve- 
netian Vespers of 1640, featuring the Cantata 
Singers, was nominated for a JUNO award (the 
Canadian Grammy), and received the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Choral Conductors’ Best Cho- 
ral Recording award for 1944. Jim says that life 
in Vancouver is good if one can stand the rain 
and approaching gridlock, and better when 
there’s snow for skiing. Address: 4612 W. 11th 
Ave., Vancouver, BC V6R 2M7. Phone: (604) 
228-8822. W Jo Ann Wang Loi was honored 
with the Elementary-School Teacher of the Year 
award last fall by the Connecticut Association for 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Dance for 1995 in Cornwall, Conn., where she 
teaches physical education as an integral part of 
the overall Cornwall school program. Jo Ann’s 
career spans a quarter century of teaching, not 
only at Cornwall, but for the last 12 years she 


has taught concurrently at the nearby Lee H. 
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Two Oberlin Alums Tapped As MacArthur Fellows 


Tuyuias Moss ’81 anp RicHarp Lenski ’76 Win “Genius” Grants FOR EXCEPTIONAL CREATIVITY 


t’s a little like winning the lottery, or finding Ed McMahon on the 
ee side of your front door—only better. ‘There is no way anyone 
can anticipate being selected for this prestigious five-year grant with a 
no-strings income of anywhere from $150,000 to $375,000, but two 
Oberlin alumni—biologist Richard E. Lenski’76 and poet Thylias Moss 
’°81—found themselves among the 21 recently announced MacArthur 
Fellows. They bring to five the number of Oberlin graduates who have 
earned this remarkable honor . 

Thylias Moss, 42, is a poet whose work combines the African-Ameri- 
can concept of “witnessing” with a variety of Western poetic tradi- 
tions. A native of Cleveland, she earned her M.A. from the University 
of New Hampshire and is an English professor at the University of 
Michigan. Her books of poetry include Hosiery Seams on Bowlegged 
Women (1983), Pyramid of Bone (1989), At Redbones (1990), Rainbow Rem- 
nants in Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky (1991), and Small Congregations: New 
and Selected Poems (1993). She has also written two children’s books: / 
Want to Be (1993) and Somewhere Else Right Now (1997). Vhylias’s work 
is particularly sensitive to the impact of public life on private life. Her 
total grant is $265,000. 

Richard E. Lenski, 39, is a biologist in evolutionary biology and 
ecology. His research has placed phenomena usually studied from a 
purely genetic standpoint, such as plasmids or antibiotics and viral re- 
sistance, into an evolutionary context with tremendous relevance for 
understanding the impact and emergence of new diseases. Richard 
earned his Ph.D. at the University of North Carolina, and, as the 
Hannah Professor of Microbial Ecology at Michigan State University, 


has made important contributions through his own research and with 
his expert commentary on socially important issues such as the release 
of genetically engineered organisms. 

His laboratory has collected data on several thousand generations 
of E. coli under evolution for life in culture. Richard and his graduate 
students produced the major experimental demolition of the accepted 
theory which was known as “directed mutation,”and published a series 
of papers that appeared in Nature defending their theory. 

The first alumnus named a MacArthur Fellow, in 1984, was per- 
formance artist Bill Irwin ’73, whose work as a mime has earned him 
numerous Broadway and TV credits. Ralf Hotchkiss ’69, a pioneer in 
the field of rehabilitation engineering, received a fellowship in 1989; 
and theater director Julie Taymor ’74, best known for imaginative stage 
adaptations using masks and puppets, was named in 1991. 

Since the program’s inception in 1981, the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foundation has named a total of 479 fellows, ranging in 
age from 18 to 82, and invested over $150 million in the program, 
often referred to as “genius grants.” The dollar amount of each grant 
is determined by the age of the recipient. About 125 nominators, cho- 
sen for their expertise and ability to identify exceptional creativity, com- 
pile a list of nominees each year. These “talent scouts” turn their list 
over to a separate 12-member selection committee that reviews the list 
and makes recommendations to the Foundation’s board of directors. 
‘Typically between 20 and 30 fellows are selected each year. Recipients 
can use the grant in any way they wish, and health-insurance coverage 
—MC 


is included. 


1962 CONTINUED 


Kellog School. “Enthusiasm, a positive attitude, 
creative spirit, and the fitness and health of her 
students” were the aspects of her contributions 
which gained her this recognition. The Con- 
necticut State Department of Education recog- 
nized her innovative programs with a 
“Celebration of Excellence” award in 1993, and 
her public school system twice presented her with 


”Outstanding Program” awards, in 1985 and in 
LOO Ne 


4 96 3 ‘Twins Robert and Bill Loesch at- 
tended a wedding in Longmeadow, Mass., in Oc- 
tober; Robert to marry Michelle La Valles, and 
brother Bill to serve as best man. Bob’s four chil- 
dren, Donald, Shelley, Christine, and Sandra, 
participated in the ceremony. He has been man- 
aging outreach programs for adults with mental 
illness through the Center for Human Develop- 
ment in Springfield, Mass., for several years and 
is part-time pastor of the nearby South Deerfield 
Congregational Church. He is active in ecclesi- 
astic interfaith relations, and peace and justice 
programs, not only in churches, but also in the 


wider community. W Kirsten Moritz has been 


18 


at Brown for four years as director of interna- 
tional programs and associate dean of the col- 
lege. Her daughter, Kara ’90, is working in 
Boston for Houghton Mifflin, and daughter 
Rachel just graduated from Macalester and works 
in Minneapolis. “Fred and I are, sadly, divorc- 
ing, and he lives in Brookline, Mass.,” says 
Kirsten. Address: Brown University, Box 1973, 
Providence, R.I. 02912. E-mail: Kirsten_Moritz 
@Brown.edu W His role as general manager and 
musical director of the Flagstaff Symphony Or- 
chestra was apparently not enough for Harold 
Weller. He has also been juggling an additional 
assignment as artistic advisor to the Mesa (Ariz.) 
Symphony Orchestra until a permanent music 
director is appointed next year. 


H 964 Richard Riccardi is music direc- 
tor for the Ross Valley School District in San 
Anselmo, Calif. He and his wife, Marena Lane, 
share responsibilities for the Sonoma City Op- 
era productions, Richard as music director and 
conductor, and Marena as producer, director, and 
choral director. They produce the annual spring 
musicals at Napa Valley College, and whenever 


they take a breather, they say, they play with their 


son, Teall, nearly 5. W History professor Rob- 
ert Tittler teaches at Concordia University in 
Montreal, and has served as president of the 
Northeast Conference on British Studies for the 
past year. Robert is a Life Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge University. Oxford Press published 
his Architecture & Power, The Town Hall and the 
English Urban Community in 1991. E-mail: 
Tittler@ Vax2.Concordia.CA 


ft 965 Bill Person is taking six months 
away from his regular schedule to hike the Ap- 
palachian Trail. He plans to update the journal 
of his adventure frequently between March 25 
to September 10, when he expects to complete 
the trek. Tune in for a vicarious hike at http:// 
www.best.com/~norman/bills-walk.html or via 


72634.3570@compuserve.com 


i 966 Susan Lindblom Friedman has 
dusted off her social-work degree and become 
an AIDS case manager at St. John’s College in 
Santa Fe. Susan says now that her two sons have 
grown, they have been replaced by 40 others. 
“Helping all of them feels easier than raising two. 


lhe joy from AIDS work far outweighs the trag- 
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Learning and Labor Create Soul Mates 


By Eugenia Gratto 


S haron Davis Gratto ’66 and Miyako Matsuki 59 came to Oberlin 
from different cultures and at different times. But when they met 
in 1993 they found they shared more than Oberlin. Both had em- 
barked on new career directions later in life, both are junior faculty 
members at Gettysburg College, and both emphasize service as well 


as learning in and out of the classroom. 


New World Views 


Both women credit Oberlin for opening new worlds of experience 
for them. Sharon arrived from segregated Baltimore just as the civil- 
rights movement was gaining national attention. During her years 
at the College she heard Martin Luther King Jr. speak twice, and 
she traveled to Montgomery, Alabama. She says the Oberlin experi- 
ence absolutely changed her life, allowing her to find new ways of 
thinking about racism, politics, and social service. 

“T think the Oberlin experience paved the way for me to meet 
real difficulty in my life,” says Miyako. “I remember thinking while 
taking my preliminary exams for my Ph.D. program: “This isn’t as 
tough as Oberlin.”” 

Miyako, who grew up in Japan during World War I, remembers 
wanting to come to the United States to “see the enemy country.” 
But by the end of her first year at Oberlin, having discovered many 


supportive friends, she changed that view completely. 


Family Before School 
Both women went to graduate school after Oberlin, but they put 
their educations on the back burner when they married and started 
families. Miyako and Sharon worked to help support their children— 
for Miyako a daughter and two sons, and for Sharon a daughter— 
and followed their husbands as they moved from job to job. Miyako 
moved from New Haven to Baltimore while her husband was in 
graduate school at Johns 
Hopkins University, then 
followed him when he got 
a job in Illinois. Sharon’s 
husband was in the For- 
eign Service, so she moved 
to Germany, Spain, and 
Nigeria with him before 
his career took him back to 
the Washington, D.C., 
area. 

Sharon, who had earned 
a master’s degree in broad- 
casting from American 
into 


University, went 


teaching because the 
schedule allowed her to 
spend more time with her 
child. During summer vis- 
its to the United States she 


attended Catholic Univer- 


Miyako Matsuki 


sity as a part-time student, eventually earning a master’s in music 
education and continuing in the doctoral program. 

Being offered the faculty position at Gettysburg, where she’s as- 
sistant professor of music and chapel choir director, gave Sharon 
the push she needed to finish the degree—her contract stipulated 
that she needed a doctorate to move through the tenure process. 
She graduated from Catholic University at age 50. 

Miyako married during her second year at Yale Divinity School. 
Her father disapproved of the marriage and disowned her; it was 20 
years before she was 
accepted by her family 
and could go home 
again. After her mar- 
riage ended and her 
children had grown she 
entered the University 
of Wis-consin’s doc- 
toral program in theol- 
her- 


self by working as a 


ogy. Supporting 


translator and inter- 
preter, she was often 
enrolled on a part-time 
basis. Now an instruc- 
tor of religion at 
Gettysburg, she is in 
the process of writing 


her dissertation. 


Sharon Gratto 


“This is probably 
the most difficult piece of writing I’ve had to do. I have to admire 
[Sharon] for finishing—it gives me encouragement,” says Miyako. 
“It’s crazy at this age, but my children are very proud of me so I 


guess I’d better finish.” 


Instant Soulmates 

Miyako and Sharon, the only Oberlinians at Gettysburg, seem happy 
to have found one another. Every time a controversial issue erupts 
on campus, Miyako says she finds Sharon right beside her, protest- 
ing injustice in true Oberlin style. 

They came to know each other when they were invited to help 
examine potential service-learning programs for Gettysburg students 
by taking a January 1994 faculty study trip, sponsored by the Glo- 
bal Education Program at Augsburg College, to Jamaica and the 
Dominican Republic. They’ve stayed in touch with the people they 
met—raising funds and sending materials and supplies to assist with 
the projects they worked on—and are interested in leading service- 
learning projects in other places. 

“When you run into an Oberlin person, no matter what their 
field, you find an instant soul mate,” says Sharon. “We were glad to 


discover each other.” 


EuGENIA Gratroisa freelance writer from Falls Church, Virginia. 
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Acumni In Service To OBERLIN Cottece (ASOC) 


Alumni Experts Brighten Oberlin’s Early Spring 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


he Geology Department sponsored visits by two alumni: Scott 

Hassler ’82 spoke during Winter Term, launching the second 
half of the 1995-96 ASOC program, and Kathryn Schubel ’87 spoke 
during spring semester. Scott gave a talk, “Modeling the effects of im- 
pact-generated tsunamis on 
sea floor sediments,” January 
19, and, while he was on cam- 
pus, worked extensively with 
Darian Davies ’96 on his 
honors project, a petro- 
graphic study of Australian 
and South African vol- 
caniclastic rocks; collabo- 
rated with professor Bruce 
Simonson on their joint re- 
search in western Australia; 
and taught a weekend class 
for the Oberlin Aikido Club. 


A geological sciences faculty 


Hassler 


member at California State University, Scott’s career is taking a new 


direction: developing multimedia educational software. He consults with 
several Bay Area multimedia companies that produce earth science- 
related projects. 

Kathy spoke February 14 about how the mineral dolomite forms, 
and she worked with Allison Dunn ’96 on her honors project, which 
concerned the origin of the gypsum de- 
posits on Cyprus. Kathy recently ac- 
cepted a tenure-track appointment as 
assistant professor of geology and envi- 
ronmental earth sciences at Lafayette 
College. She expects to complete her 
Ph.D. dissertation, “Dolomite Micro- 
structures and Reaction Mechanisms of 
Dolomitization,” this summer at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“The Greek Colonization of Iberia” 
was the title of a February 22 talk by 
Murray McClellan ’74. Invited by the 
Curricular Committee on Archeology 
and the Department of Classics, Murray 


Schubel 


cheology department, where he codirects the Empuries-Boston Uni- 


is a member of Boston University’s ar- 


versity Project for the investigation of Greek urbanization in Catalunya, 
Spain. His experience includes excavations in Greece, Egypt, Libya, 
Jordan, and Israel. His particular interest is in ancient glass. 

David Meieran °83 has produced and directed a number of docu- 
mentaries about AIDS and lesbian and gay issues, including The Ques- 
tion of Equality (1995), a four-part television series about the movement 
for lesbian and gay civil rights produced for the Independent ‘Televi- 


sion Service and Britain’s Channel 4. His Ballot Measure 9 (1994), a 
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James is also Washington staff 


feature-length documentary about Oregon’s antigay initiative, won 
awards at the Sundance and Berlin film festivals. David came to 
Oberlin February 24 at the in- 
vitation of the art and politics 
departments, the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum, and the Les- 
bian, Gay, Bisexual Union to 
show The Question of Equality, 
which will be broadcast nation- 


ally this fall. 


David Thomas °56 gave a 
March 1 talk, “To Queer or Not 


to Queer: Dilemmas of Identity 


Politics,” as part of the Lesbian 


Gay Bisexual Concerns Commit- 
McClellan 


professor of politics at the University of California at Santa Cruz, David 


tee Speaker Series. An associate 


majored in government at Oberlin and earned the Ph.D. at Harvard in 
1968. 

As part of his course on workers’ rights, Visiting Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Politics Don Pease invited James William Goold ’75, who, 
with Pharis Harvey, executive director of the International Labor Rights 
Fund, spoke on “The New Global Economy—A Disaster for Work- 
ers?” Goold is senior legisla- 
tive advisor, legislative and 
economic development direc- 
tor, and press secretary in the 
office of U.S. Congressman 
George E. Brown, Jr., chair of 
the House Science, Space, and 
Technology Committee. 
director and senior policy ad- 
visor in the office of U.S. Con- 
gressman Bernard Sanders, 
and is staff coordinator of the 
U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ Progressive Caucus. 

The Department of Psy- 


chology sponsored the visit of 


Marian Diamond Sigman 


63, who spoke April 15 on 


Thomas 


“Child Development Research in the Service of Children.” She is a 
professor of psychiatry at UCLA ’s medical school. After majoring in 
psychology at Oberlin, Marian spent a year at the London School of 
Economics before earning a Ph.D. at Boston University in 1970. She 


is particularly interested in autism. 


. . y ? : , . ; 
MipGcEe Woop BRiTTINGHAM is executive director of the Oberlin 
College Alumni Association. 
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edy, and I feel honored to have been accepted 
into this delicate world,” Susan says. W Susan 
E. Spragg is living in Denver with her dog, Drift, 
who “got his wings as a service dog last summer.” 
She depends upon her computer to allow her to 
“hear” telephone messages. “I make my own 
bread and am veering toward vegetarianism. Life 
is fun although at times exasperating,” she says. 
Address: 1359 Gaylord St. #1, Denver, CO 
80206. E-mail: pawdrift@aol.com W Peter 
Westover, conservation director for Amherst, 
Mass., was featured in Hampshire Life last Octo- 
ber, reporting on his continuing battle to pre- 
serve as much of the town’s rich and varied 
landscape as possible against the encroachment 
of real-estate development. He and his crew of 
volunteers are responsible for more than 1,400 
acres, many acquired since Peter took over in 
1974. “He is said to have the right mix of people 
and administrative skills for a job in which the 
ability to negotiate is crucial,” according to the 
interview. Pat Wagner, a local farmer, said, “The 
key to his success is a common-sense approach 
to things that people have come to trust.” 


| 967 Janet McNeill and her husband, 
Dave Musante, are working in municipal man- 
agement and economic development in Karakol, 
Republic of Kyrgystan, until their contract ends 
in June, when they return to the States. Janet pro- 
duced the first promotion video for the private 
nonprofit tourism agency in the Republic. The 
15-minute video is free to students of Central 
Asia and others interested in Kyrgyzstan by writ- 
ing to Video, Burts Pit Rd., Northampton, MA 
01060, or e-mailing RTI@RTLbishkek.su 


i 968 William Faber says that although 
he has retired, he continues to write poems, 
songs, and stories. Bill recently moved back to 
the campus area. Address: 381 North Main St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. W Judith L. Klavans is the 
director of the Center for Research on Informa- 
tion Access at Columbia. The center is integrat- 
ing research on the digital library within 
Columbia and in the larger community, and she 
is focusing on new ways to navigate and tame 
cyber knowledge. Address: CRIA, Columbia 
University, 535 West 114th Street, New York, 
NY 10027. Phone: (212) 222-0331. E-mail: 
klavans@cs.columbia.edu/~klavans W Chip 
Hauss will be in England, (“thanks to his wife’s 
job,” he says) until summer 1998 as a visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Reading, teaching stu- 
dents about Vietnam. He is completing a book 
on conflict resolution, and beginning another on 
race and politics in Britain, France, and the U.S. 
Address: Haberton, Northfield Ave., Lower 
Shiplake, Oxon UK RG9 3PB. Phone 44 1734 


4047, E-mail: c.hauss@reading.ac.uk 
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i 969 Meris Michaels has lived in Swit- 


zerland for the past decade working for the Of- 
fice of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. She says she hopes that one day 
her travels will take her back to Oberlin. Addtess 
23 avenue Wendt, 1203 Geneva, Switzerland. W 
Robert S. Weiner was recently appointed as di- 
rector of public affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President. Business address: Office of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 20500. Home: 1104 Sanford 
Lane, Accokeek, MD 20607. 


‘ 970 Tom Gold has notified OAM that 
his son, William, died suddenly of viral myocardi- 
tis “just shy of his 10th birthday,” December 20, 
1995. W The Klezical Tradition is Adrianne 
Greenbaum’s newest venture. She is perform- 
ing in her klezmer band with five other musi- 
cians, including her son, Josh, on drums. 
Adrienne is an associate professor at Mt. Holyoke 
College, where she has taught flute since 1973, 
and is a principal flutist with three Connecticut 
orchestras. Address: 58 Ridgeview Ave., Fairfield, 
CT 06432. Phone: (203) 374-0607. E-mail: 
Agreenba@aol.com W Landscapes by Baltimore 
artist Philip Koch, featuring Maryland’s tradi- 


tional architecture and rolling farmlands, were 
in a solo exhibition in Wisconsin this spring, and 
will be exhibited at the Saginaw Art Museum in 
Michigan for six weeks beginning in June. Phil 
says he has moved to a bigger house and studio, 
“complete with a magnificent skylight and fire- 
place,” where he “laughs at winter.” Address: 71 
Penny Lane, Baltimore, MD 21209. Phone: (410) 
486-2161. W James K. Zimmerman says that 
after many years as a freelance singer and 
songwriter, he is working toward his Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology at City University of New 
York. He is senior editor of Treatment Approaches 
with Suicidal Adolescents, published in 1995 by 
John Wiley & Sons. His next book, in work now, 
is about relationships between adolescents and 
parents. He is married to Jan Braun and father 
of Chloe, who is eight. 


H 972 Although she travels 500 miles a 
week as interim associate conference minister for 
the Maine Conference of the United Church of 
Christ, Christine Boardman says she enjoys life 
in Maine. Her responsibilities include placement 
of new pastors, pastoral care, serving as retreat 
leader, mediator in conflicted churches, and act- 
ing as liaison to Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni 


Conference—Reunion 
November 1-3, 1996 


“From Family to Community: 
What Holds Us Together, What Pulls Us Apart” 


Keynote speaker: Urvashi Vaid, author of 
Virtual Equality: The Mainstreaming of Gay & Lesbian Liberation 


Workshop topics: 
«Out in the Workplace 
¢Marriage/Relationship Models 
* Religion and Homosexuality 
eAcademics/Queer Studies 


Meet faculty, students, alumni, and guests 
from Oberlin and other colleges and universities. 


Attend a Cotillion Ball! 


OLGBA members will receive registration forms in the mail soon. 


Breakout sessions: 
«People of Color 
eLiving with AIDS 
¢Parenting 
* Transgender and Bisexual 


Others who wish to attend should call or write: 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: (216) 775-8692 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


WWW: http://www.oberlin.edu/~alumasse 
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Christine shares a winterized cabin on China 
Lake with her husband, Howard Lansing, and 
Angel, their Boston terrier. Address: 68 Main St., 
PO Box 966, Yarmouth, ME 04096. Phone: (207) 
846-5118. W Lora Deahl was named 1995 Col- 
legiate Teacher of the Year by the ‘Texas Music 
Teachers Association. Lora is an associate pro- 
fessor of piano and chair of the keyboard divi- 
sion at Texas Tech University. Her article on 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” has been accepted for 
publication in the International Fournal of Musi- 
cology. W Carolyn Clark Decato married Harry 
W. Mohrmann of Little Rock, Ark., December 
30, 1995. In attendance at the wedding held at 
her mother’s home in Pittsburgh were Ray Tho- 
mas Clark ’39 and Thomas P. and Cynthia Jean 
Clark, both ’68. Carrie works as grantwriter for 
the Arkansas Arts Center in Little Rock. Address: 
1800 S. Arch St., Little Rock, Ak 72206-1217. 
Phone (501) 370-9119. W Jean Redmont re- 
turned to the Oberlin campus in April to present 
a lecture, “Catholic Women and Ordination.” 
Jean, who holds an M.Div. from Harvard Divin- 
ity School, is northeastern regional director for 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
She is also author of Generous Lives: American 
Catholic Women Today. Among the topics she ad- 
dressed during her talk were women’s spiritual- 
ity in the church, the coming millennium, the 
laity and the church, and spirituality for the 21st 
century. W Mark J. Twery is a research forester 
project leader based in Burlington, Vt. where he 
lives with his wife, Robin, and daughter, Naomi. 
His unit focuses on integrating the ecological and 
social dimensions of forest ecosystem manage- 
ment. Mark coordinates software development 
that helps people understand the trade-offs in- 
volved in managing forests for different benefits. 
This is his eighth year with the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station of the USDA Forest 
Service. Address: 348 Appletree Point Rd., 
Burlington, VT 05401. 


j 973 Timothy Albrecht, organist at 
Emory University, performed “Sonata: In Praise 
of Reconciliation,” at a concert 
for 600 people at Emory ear- 
lier this year. He will repeat the 
performance in Chicago and 
again at M.I.T. later this year. 
Commissioned by Atlantan 
Alice Bliss in memory of her 


mother, the piece commemo- 


Albrecht 


the end of World War II. Timothy describes the 


rates the 50th anniversary of 


work as “in the symphonic style, but using clas- 
sical forms. It’s an exciting work, very English 
and listener friendly.” © Peter Berman and Bob 
Drogin, (ak a Benny and Speedo) recently joined 


forces in Zimbabwe to raft and canoe the 
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Zambezi River. Over the years the pair has 
crossed paths in such far-flung locales as India, 
Austria, Kenya, and South Africa. Peter is an as- 
sistant professor at Harvard’s School of Public 
Health, and Bob is Southern African bureau chief 
for the Los Angeles Times. They and their fami- 
lies get together in summers at Peter’s farm in 
Vermont or Bob’s house on Martha’s Vineyard, 
where “a splendid time is had by all,” they say. V 
Dave Englert says he found his new job on the 
Internet, and conducted all the business, except 
for the interview, on-line. He was hired as one 
of the founding faculty (music) for Montgomery 
College located just outside of Houston. The 
school is to be a prototype 21st-century com- 
munity college, linking technology to every as- 
pect of the educational process. “Everyone 
expects heavy interaction between the school, the 
community, and business,” Dave says. His Fan- 


fare and Processional, commissioned by the col- 


lege, was performed by the Texas Brass Ensemble 
and synthesizer at the dedication ceremony. VW 
Edward Green is on the faculty of the Aesthetic 
Realism Foundation and a professor at the Man- 
hattan School of Music. “Recently I received a 
First Place in two separate composition awards— 
the Zoltan Kodaly Award for my Brass Quintet, 
and the Julius D’Albert Award for my Chamber 
Symphony, composed for an ensemble of flutes 
and guitars,” says Edward. His address, (which 
was regrettably incorrect in the Spring 1996 is- 
sue of OAM) is 25 East 10th Street, 7C, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. Phone: (212) 529-7745. W 
Katherine “Penny” Kemler is flute professor 
at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 
Last summer, while teaching at the Central Con- 
servatory of Music in Beijing, China, Penny gave 
a solo recital at the Beijing Concert Hall. In Au- 
gust she will perform and teach at the Oxford 
Flute Summer School in the U.K., a position she 
has held since 1990. W Karen Johnson Pittman 
has a new job as director of programs for the In- 
ternational Youth Foundation, where she con- 
tinues her research and advising on youth 
development issues. Her husband, Russell 
Pittman, is chief of the Competition Policy Sec- 
tion in the Justice Department’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion. He advises countries of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union on antitrust laws and, 
Karen says, has been cited for special mention 
for his significant role in drafting the Russian an- 
timonopoly law. Daughter Jessica has completed 
her first year as a double-degree student at Ober- 
lin, studying biology and violin. Address: 7105 
Holly Ave., Takoma Park, MD 20912. Phone: 
(301) 585-3433. E-mail: kjohnpitt@aol.com 


i 974 After 10 years with a Portland law 


firm, Tom Balmer says he made a “major mid- 
course correction” in January, 1993, when the 


Oregon Attorney General asked him to serve as 


his deputy. Tom says, “this is a fascinating (if 
stressful and under-compensated) position.” He 
argued before the U.S. Supreme Court (he lost), 
“sot beat up by state legislative committees, and 
‘managed’ 185 lawyers.” He also handled the de- 
fense of Oregon’s new law that allows physician- 
assisted suicide in certain cases, and litigation 
generated by antigay rights initiatives. Tom’s 
wife, Mary Louise McClintock, and their chil- 
dren, Rebecca, 9, and Paul, 6, live in Portland. 
Vv Everett L. Glen has returned to the West 
Coast after two years in Philadelphia to work at 
the Newport Beach office of Alvarado, Smith, 
Sanchez and Villa as special counsel with the 
firm’s transactional department. He and his 
former wife, Jackie Bradley ’76, have three sons: 
Justin, 17, Jared, 11, and Jonathan, 5. Everett 
married attorney Debra Workenen in July, 1995. 
Vv Judith Webb Kay and her husband, Joshua, 
are in Tacoma, Wash., where Judith is dean of 
students at the University of Puget Sound. For- 
merly with the religion department, she contrib- 
uted the entry “Natural Law” to the Dictionary 
of Feminist Theologies (Westminster/John Knox 
Press). Her essay, “Getting Egypt Out of the 
People: Thomas Aquinas’ Contributions to Lib- 
eration,” appears in Aquinas and Empowerment: 
Classical Ethics for Ordinary Lives (Georgetown 
University Press). Hypatia 9 #1 (Winter 1994) 
published her “Politics without Human Nature? 
Reconstructing a Common Humanity.” Joshua, 
a licensed electrical engineer, recently came in 
second in a regional drug-free body building con- 
test, Master’s Division. Their son, Jeremy, age 
15, plays guitar, rows crew, has designed his own 
home page on the WWW, and “keeps us 
humble,” says Judith. W Carol Matlack, her hus- 
band, Joe Downey, and their son, Joseph, live in 
Moscow where Joe practices law, and Carol, try- 
ing to learn the Russian language, is a freelance 
journalist. Address: c/o Joe Downey, Baker & 
McKenzie—International Pouch, 815 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. E-mail: 
carol.matlack@bmmoscow.bmck.sprint.com 


975 Tony Chiaviello is writing his dis- 
sertation at New Mexico State University, where 
he has completed coursework for a Ph.D. in 
rhetoric. He spent his winter holidays in Guate- 
mala working with an orphan support group. 
‘Tony says his plan is to teach, do research, or 
work with an environmental organization.¥ 
Myron Marx, a vascular and interventional ra- 
diologist, started an injection-molding company 
two years ago with three others, manufacturing 
plastic components for the irrigation and per- 
sonal electronics industries. “After a difficult 
start-up year, the company is turning a profit and 
is Operating three shifts, 24-hours a day,” says 
Myron. He lives in San Francisco with his wife, 


Gretchen, and their two sons, ages 5 and 7. V 
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Recently named violist of the Los Angeles Piano 
Quartet, Katherine Murdock had previously 
been a member of the Mendelssohn String Quar- 
tet in residence at Harvard and also at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Katherine 
has made recordings and 
toured nationally and interna- 
tionally with Orpheus, the 
Boston Music Chamber Soci- 
ety, and the Auréole Trio. This 
summer she will be perform- 
ing at festivals and teaching at 


the Kneisel Hall Festival in 


Murdock 
Blue Hills, Maine. She lives in Ithaca and New 
York City with her husband, oboist Mark Hill. 
¥v After teaching music and performing for 10 


years, and then teaching special education classes, 
Bob Steele has changed careers again. He spent 
two years in Tennessee as the coordinator of in- 
vestigations for a group of attorneys who were 
defending clients on death row. He now lives in 
Utah with his wife, Liz, 
Evangeline, where he is “doing the same thing,” 
Vv Elizabeth Wiens-Moser is in 


and daughter, 


he says. 


Dusseldorf, Germany, where she is professor of 


voice, while she continues a full schedule of con- 
certs. The winter season included recitals in Paris 
and at Wigmore Hall in London, and the record- 
ing of her fourth Liedek CD, singing Brahams 
lieder with Roger Vignoles. 


: 976 Craig Knudson and his a cappella 
group, The EDLOS, released A Cappella Coun- 
try, the first CD of its kind, according to Craig, 
in December, 1995. Last June the group per- 
formed in the Riverbend Festival in Chattanooga 
and the Summerlights Festival and Grand Ole 
Opry! in Nashville. Craig says, “From opera to 
Opry... E-mail: highbflat@ 
aol.com (He says“high c was taken.”) W Elected 
in October to a third term as secretary-treasurer 


ain’t life weird?” 


of the International Labor Communications As- 
sociation, Susan L. Phillips is working as pub- 
lications director for the United Food and 
Commercial Workers International Union. In 
March 1995 she was tapped by the African-Ameri- 
can Labor Center to conduct a week-long training 


course for Egyptian labor journalists in Cairo. 


| 978 David W. Wiles publishes meta- 
physical books in Santa Fe and plays percussion 
with the New Mexico Symphony. He has released 
a video of performances on found percussion in- 
struments with neon lighting and electronic mu- 
sic. He continues creating neon sculptures 


internationally. 


i 979 Last May 3, Robin Hardman and 


Peter Hill became parents of Leo Manuel 
Hardman-Hill, (a k a “Mr. Leo”). They say he is 


a friendly, good-natured baby, except when he 
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10 Magnificent Days * May 4—1 4th, 1997 
Deluxe Trip $3,395 


A wonderful opportunity to visit Spain for a 
ten day tour focusing on art and architecture. 
The itinerary will include Madrid, Barcelona, and the Costa del Sol. 
Optional trips to Portugal and North Africa are available. 


TOUR HOST: John Pearson, 
The Eva and John Young-Hunter Professor of Art; Oberlin College 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT 


Betsy Shy Manderen (OC’76) - 


(216) 774-7158 


Executive Director, Firelands Association for the Visual Arts 
36 South Main Street, Oberlin 44074 


*FAVA is the Firelands Association for the Visual Arts: An ea ao non-profit organization, founded in 1979, 
| 


presenting exhibitions ofcontemporary art anda 


| schedule of classes and workshops. 


FAVA is supported in part by the Ohio Arts Council. 


has an ear infection. They still live in Manhat- 
tan, and are both back at work. W Rebekah 
Levin says it has taken a full year for her and her 
partner, Sophie Kaluziak, to figure out how to 
do anything beyond feeding, clothing, and bath- 
ing their two children—Ari, almost 3, and Ben- 
jamin, born in May, 1995. They have managed 
with only a minimal number of therapy sessions 
and benign sedatives, she adds, and are now ex- 
panding their daily routine to include opening 
mail and answering telephone calls. Address: 
1044S. Gunderson, Oak Park, IL 60304. Phone: 
(708) 383-4548. W Becky Liddle teaches coun- 
seling at Auburn University in Alabama. She 


founded a gay/lesbian/bisexual faculty-and-staft 


“is making waves 
’ Becky is 
“rushing to publish, rather than perish,” she says, 
in the fall. She looks 


caucus last year that, she says, 
at this previously clueless institution.’ 


as she comes up for tenure 
forward to the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Alumni (OLGBA) reunion on campus Novem- 
ber 1-3. Phone: (334) 826-3073. E-mail: 
liddlebj@mail.auburn.edu W Paul Nadler com- 
pleted his Ph.D. in theater at the City Univer- 
sity of New York in October. His dissertation, 
“A merican Theatre and the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, 1945-1965,” traced the civil-rights move- 
ment as reflected in more than 80 produced plays. 
His wife, Anne Newman, surprised him with a 
ation party that included Bruce and Karen 


gradu 


Wells Frishkoff, both 63, Peter Schliefer ’78, and 
Richard Haas and Eric Hollander, both 779 
attendance. E-mail: pdn@cunyvms1.gc.cuny.edu 


i 980 Lisa Handwerker has received 


two graduate degrees since leaving Oberlin: an 
M.P.H. from UC-Berkeley, and a Ph.D. in medi- 
cal anthropology from UC-San Francisco and 
Berkeley. 


male infertility in the People’s Republic of China. 


Her dissertation research was on fe- 


She is associate professor of integral health at 
California Institute of Integral Studies in San 
Francisco, a research scholar at Stanford’s Insti- 
tute for Research on Women and Gender, and 
chair of the council on anthropology and repro- 
duction. For fun, she says, she travels, dances fla- 
menco, swims, teaches swimming, and watches 
movies. Address: 2333 Prospect St., Berkeley, CA 
94704. Phone: (510) 841-6126. 
lisah@ciis.edu W Soprano Bonnie Hoke won 


E-mail: 


praise for her singing in the Vocal Arts Society’s 
October tribute to Gabriel 
Fauré at the French Embassy 
in Washington, D.C. In 1991 
Bonnie won the highest pos- 
sible award in the Fifth Inter- 
national Mozart competition 


in Salzburg, and has sung the 


roles of Mimi in La Boheme in 


Vienna, and Fiordiligi in Cos? Hoke 
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Bassist Leon Lee Dorsey Hits Jazz Bigtime 


ince the fall release of The Watcher, composer and bassist Leon 
S Lee Dorsey ’81 has been wined, dined, interviewed, and praised, 
and has earned a coveted four-star review in the December 1995 
issue of Down Beat, the jazz aficionado’s bible. He appears almost 


routinely on top-ten lists for jazz artists. 


Dorsev, 37, has been in constant demand for more than a decade 


as a sideman to such jazz headliners as Lionel Hampton, Art Blakey, 
Ornette Coleman, Lee Konitz, Harry Connick, i bay Freddie 
Hubbard, and Duke Ellington. He has performed at the White 


House, concertized throughout Europe and in Japan, appeared at 
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Carnegie Hall with Frank Sinatra, and in France with Wynton 
Marsalis. 

The Watcher is an hour-long 11-selection album featuring 
Dorsey’s Oberlin College chum Lafayette Harris 85 on piano, Don 
Braden and Vincent Herring on sax, Cecil Brooks HI on drums, 
and, of course, Dorsey on bass. Seven selections are Dorsey’s own 
compositions, falling into the “neobop” tradition, and reflecting the 
influence of Miles Davis and Wayne Shorter. The remaining four 
titles are standard jazz classics including “Misty,” “Cheek to Cheek,” 
“United,” and “Caravan.” 

A double-degree major in classical and jazz double bass at the 
Conservatory of Music, Dorsey was the first African-American stu- 
dent in the school’s 148-year history to give a recital in jazz perfor- 
mance. He went on to earn a master’s degree in music at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, and another M.M. at the Man- 
hattan School of Music. Even with his intensely peripatetic perfor- 
mance schedule, he is a doctoral candidate at City College of New 
York, where he studies with the legendary jazz bassist—and his men- 
tor—Ron Carter. 


Lee does very little solo work on the album. His bass lines are 


melodic, inventively harmonic, and provide a strong rhythmic line 
for the group. Only on “Misty” does a solo line emerge. Dorsey minute solo. You might say, ‘Boy, that guy can play,’ but you’re 
says he always likes to whet his listener’s appetite for more. “You — glad when it’s over.” By rationing his skills, he says, he hopes to 


‘ 


know,” he said, ‘ 


in some albums, you can hear a guy take a 20- 
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Fan Tutte. Bonnie recently gave a recital in Cam- 
bridge, England, with South African pianist 
Nicolene van der Walt. Among her upcoming 
concerts is another Fauré recital in Princeton, 
N.J., with Dalton Baldwin. W Anna Speicher 
says she gave birth twice last year: to her second 
son, Everett Speicher Teetor, and also to her dis- 
sertation, “Faith Which Worketh by Love’: The 
Religious World of Female Antislavery Lectur- 
ers.” Anna received her Ph.D. from George 
Washington University in May 1995, and plans 
to begin her teaching career in the fall. Address: 
9593 Blake Park Court, Fairfax. VA 22031. 
Phone: (703) 938-7161. E-mail: speicher@ 
gwis2.circ.gwu.edu W A ‘Tokyo suburb is the new 
address for David Wank, his wife, Yoshiko, and 
their family, which now includes a second child 


born in April 1995. David teaches sociology at 


Sophia University, and Yoshiko teaches anthro- 
pology and international studies at Hitotsubashi 
University. His address: 1-17-12-2, NK, 
Kunitacghi-shi, Tokyo 186 Japan. E-mail: d- 
wank@hoffman.cc.sophia.ac.jp W Beth Wright 
and Julie Kaufman moved to the suburbs of 
Evanston in 1994 where they completed the sec- 
ond-parent adoptions of their two children, 
Micah, 5, and Kathe, 2, an option that has been 
open to unmarried couples in Illinois only since 
August 1995. Beth received tenure at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago last year, and looks 
forward to her 1997 sabbatical. She and Julie plan 
to attend the OLGBA reunion at Oberlin No- 


vember 1-3. 


98 § Jane Lincoln says that since her 


second child, Clare Best Lincoln, was born in 


December, their space is too limited to continue 


leave his audience with a taste for more. 


—MC 


putting up Obie winter-term students who are 
in town to check out Capitol Hill possibilities. 
Her husband, Brian, is a “stay-at-home dad,” 
caring for the new baby and Jonah, age 2, while 
she is an oncology social worker at a local uni- 
versity cancer center. Address: 1010 Sigsbee Place 
NE, Washington, D.C. 20037. E-mail: bbest@ 
capaccess.org. W A dunk in a lake can lead to a 
surprising turn of events. John Durst says he 
threw Carolyn Cole into Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H., two minutes after he met her. They mar- 
ried in 1992 and now have a baby girl, Leah Cole 
Durst. ¥ Composer and organist Brian Luckner 
was elected in January to the Steering Commit- 
tee of the Conference of Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral Musicians. Although his full-time 
position is director of music at the Cathedral of 
St. Joseph the Workman in La Crosse, Wise., he 


also teaches organ and church music at Viterbo 
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College in that city, and serves as director of the 
Diocesan Choir of La Crosse. VW Amy Quigley 
Riley worked for a number of years as a techni- 
cal writer in the computer industry before chang- 
ing her career. She earned an M.S. degree in 
library science, and works part-time as a refer- 
ence librarian in the Bedford (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary. “Perhaps I was inspired by the summer I 
spent waxing floors and cleaning toilets in 
Mudd,” she says. Amy also reviews children’s 
books for the Horn Book Guide. Her second 
child, Kira, was born in October, joining big sis- 
ter, Betsy, who is nearly 5. Address: 27 Flagg Rd., 
Westford, MA 01886. Phone: (508) 3392-0985. 
E-mail: BEDMAIL10@mln.lib.ma.us W Susan 
Rosadina-Barrett has moved to England after 
seven years of living, working, and traveling with 
her photographer husband and their children, 
Susan and Elliot, in old and new South Africa. 
Address: c/o Brookside, Parklane, Carhampton, 
Somerset, TA24 6NL. W Beth Thorne-Argiro 
and her husband, Vinny, announce the birth of 
their son, Louis Thomas (“LI”), born May 26, 
1995, and say they “love living in the great state 
of Virginia.” Address: 5601 Waring Court, Vir- 
ginia Beach VA 23464. W After graduation from 
Oberlin, Gerald Wilson married Lindy, in 
Fairchild Chapel with his father, Ian Wilson ’50, 
piping the couple out of the chapel in Bosworth 
Hall on his bagpipes. Their son, Ryan, is 12, 
young Ian is not quite 2, and there is another 
little Wilson on the way, says Gerry. After two 
years in Japan, Gerry returned to the University 
of Michigan for an M.A. degree in Japanese his- 
tory, but switched his academic course to receive 
an MBA degree instead. He works now as a prod- 
uct manager at Progressive Insurance Company 
in Cleveland, and says he spends a lot of time 
“zooming around Lake Erie” in his Hobie Cat 
with Ryan. Address: 108 Branch Ave., Painsville, 
OH 44077. Phone: (216) 639-0169. 


I 982 David and Karen Cummings 
Adams and their four children are off to Paris 
for a year. David received funding from the 
French Government for a research project, and 
they look forward to “a fun and challenging year.” 
Address: Chez Mr. Xi, 17 Cour Dimanche, Les 
Ulis, France 91940. W Gregg R. Baker is chief 
economist for the Asia/Near East region at the 
U.S. Agency for International Development. 
Gregg’s work calls for frequent travel, especially 
to countries involved in the Middle-East peace 
process. E-mail address: gbaker@usam.gov W Se- 
lected as the 1995 Presidential Awardee in EI- 
ementary Science Instruction for the State of 
Maine, Katherine Kalvin Bauer traveled to 
Washington, D.C., with her husband to receive 
her award and to spend five days with teachers 
from around the country. Katie’s elementary 
school will receive $7500 from the National Sci- 
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ence Foundation to be spent under her direc- 
tion, and she received $750 when she was selected 
as a finalist last spring. W A newly created posi- 
tion as personal assistant to André Previn went 
to Ellyn Kusmin in April 1995. She resigned 
her position as operations manager of the New 
York Philharmonic to accept the job, and says 
she is continually amazed by the number of Obies 
she meets in the music business, both in and out 
of New York. She adds that she is always happy 
to talk with current students or alumni about op- 
portunities in music or dance administration. Ad- 
dress: 33 West 81st St. #3R, New York, NY 
10024. Phone/fax: (212) 595-6613. W Carolyn 
Hirshman Levine and her husband, Zachery, an- 
nounce the birth of their first child, Ellen Sarah, 
Dec. 22, 1995. “An exciting challenge,” says 
Carolyn. W A move from New York to Marfa, 
Tex., in March is Kate Shepherd’s news. She has 
been “making paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
tures,” in New York, and is now resident artist at 
the Chinati Foundation. E-mail: oval@panix.com 
v After three years on the road, “organizing the 
unorganized,” with the Steelworkers Union, 
Curt Williams has changed jobs. He is in Se- 
attle, working for District 1199 NW of the Ser- 
vice Employees Union, organizing nurses. He 
says he hopes that with new leadership and re- 
newed spirit the labor movement can become rel- 
evant again. He and his wife, Lawrie, have a 
daughter, Madison Joan, born in May 1995. ¥ 
Jeffrey A. Winters has been an associate pro- 
fessor in the department of politics at Northwest- 
ern since 1993, and he says his guest room in the 
heart of Chicago awaits visits from friends. Ad- 
dress: 960 Montana, Chicago, [L 60614. E-mail: 


jalan@merle.acns.nwu.edu 


A 983 Kevin Simpson is national edu- 
cational development specialist for Knowledge 
Link, a division of SARCOM, a systems integra- 
tor. He is based in the Toledo area, although he 
travels extensively for the company. He takes time 
out to paint, and in January was recognized with 
a one-man show, Glimmer, featuring 15 large 
canvases completed in the last two years. “I’m 
trying to capture one of those now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don’t moments in each one of these 
paintings . . . that little glimmer of a moment 
you catch out of the corner of your eye.” The 
hints was held at Sufficient Grounds, a coffee- 
house and gallery in Toledo. VW Howard Supnik 
and his wife, Vicky, welcomed their first child, 
Laura Claire, born October 19, 1995. Howard is 
a registered landscape architect and product man- 
ager at Olin Partnership in Philadelphia. Address: 
251 Crosshill Rd., Wynnewood, PA 19096. 


984 Phoebe Dodyk presented a talk in 


March at the National Update on HIV Care in 


San Francisco. Her topic, the medical care of 


high-risk. HIV-positive teenagers, was based on 
first-hand knowledge as a 
nurse practitioner treating 
homeless and runaway youth at 
the Larkin Street Youth Cen- 
ter, sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Department of Public 


Health. This the 


conference’s first special focus 


was 


on adolescent medicine. Ad- Dodyk 
dress: 1430 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702. V 
Composer Howard Jonathan Fredericks won 
prizes at the Musica Nova, Luigi Russolo, and 
Tampa Bay Composers Forum International 
competitions in 1995. Three of his new works 


appear on the compilation CDs: SEAMUS #4, 


Corrections & Updates 


Although the editorial staff attempts to be as 
accurate as possible, mistakes occasionally oc- 
cur in the copy, most regrettably. Please let 
us know if we make an error, and we'll pub- 
lish a correction: Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth 101, 50 W. Lorain St., Ober- 
lin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775- 
8182. Fax: (216) 775-6843. E-mail: 


alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu 


Julia Higgins Carskadon and Tom 
Carskadon are members of the Class of 
1969, not 1968 as reported in Ms. 
Carskadon’s obituary in the spring issue. 


Robert S. Weiner ’69 is director of pub- 
lic affairs for the National Drug Policy 
Office, working with President Bill 
Clinton and department head Lee 
Brown, not Les Brown. (Since the item 
appeared in the Spring 1996 issue, Lee 
Brown has been replaced by Barry 
McCaffrey.) 


David H. Brown ’79 has studied Afro- 
Brazilian Capoeira for five years, not 
Afro-Brazilian martial arts, and he is cw 
rently an RC counselor. His correct e-mail 


address: <dbrow03@ emory.edu 


Matthias Kamm _’87 says his correct ad- 
dress is 971 Dana Ave., San Jose, CA 
95126. He also reports that he has a new 
address: 


“improved” e-mail 


matthias_kamm @hp.com 


Karen Gunther ’92 is at the University 
of California, San Diego, (not USC- 
Davis) where she is working toward a 


Ph.D. in psychology and neuroscience. 
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SEAMUS #5, both on the EAM label, and 
CDCM Volume 20 on the Centaur label. 
Howard lives in Austin, Tex., with his wife, Lori, 
Fidel the guinea pig, and Neffie the cat, and 
teaches music at Austin Community College. Ad- 
dress: 3904-B Maplewood Avenue, Austin, TX 
78722. W After traveling across the United States 
and to Costa Rica with her 
partner, Laura, Marie Hartley 
moved to Cape Cod, where she 
continues with her private 
practice in massage therapy, 
and says she enjoys, finally, liv- 
ing near the ocean. Address: 35 
Swan Lake Rd, N. Yarmouth, 
MA 02673. Phone: (508) 771- Hartley 
7311. W “ Steven Storuch. His schedule in 
Northfield, Minn., reflects his attitude. He is an- 


nouncer and programmer for WCAL at St. Olaf 
College, the classical-music competitor to Min- 
nesota Public Radio (MPR) in the Twin Cities. 


He also freelances as a violinist, performing with 


a lyric concert and baroque ensemble, and sings 
with the Dale Warland Singers, on whose most 
recent release he was featured soloist. Address: 
317 E. 8th St., Northfield, MN 55057. E-mail: 
staruch@stolaf.edu W Moss (Walter) Stern 
planned to have his independently recorded and 
produced album of original songs, Sodomy, ready 
in May 1996 on CD and cassette. He says he is 
looking forward to attending the national re- 
union and conference of Gay, Lesbian, and Bi- 
sexual Alumni scheduled to be held in Oberlin 


November 1-3. 


i 98 5 Nori Mandell Dove and his wife, 
Paula, celebrated the home-birth of their 9- 
pound “Chanukah boy,” their nickname for Noah 
Aviel, on December 22, 1995. VW Stephen 
Daggett married Melissa Foltz August 5, 1995, 
in Kansas City, Mo. The Daggets live in 
Lawrence, Kan., where Steve is an assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Avila College, and Melissa is 
completing her Ph.D. requirements in cell biol- 
ogy at the University of Kansas. E-mail: 


daggetts@mail.avila.edu V After working for five 
years as senior buyer for Specialized Bicycle 
Components, Young Kim decided, with the en- 
couragement of his new wife, Suzelle Lynch, that 
there was more to life than making money for 
someone else. “It is possible to find fun and ful- 
filling work, take an enormous pay cut, and still 
be happy,” Young says. He works now as assis- 
tant director for First Place, a Seattle elemen- 
tary school for homeless children. Address: 32120 
Franklin St. NE, Bremerton, WA 98310. V 
Linda Klevans says she decided, after all, against 
her planned move to New York and remained in 
Boston to continue her work at a major HMO as 
a senior training consultant. She enrolled at Bos- 
ton College for a graduate course that trains lead- 
ers to be fiscally and socially responsible. “It 
seems right in line with Oberlin’s philosophy,” 
she says. Linda also studies holistic healing, es- 
pecially homeopathy and Reiki (energy healing). 
Address: 81 Winsor Ave., Watertown, MA 02172. 
Phone: (617) 924-2829. E-mail: Linda_Klevans@ 
hchp.org W Although it took six years, Lisa 
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Petrov says, “to complete the eight credits owed 


to the Oberlin B.A.,” she finally made it in 1988. , 


After living in New York and Washington, D.C., 
and then teaching immigrant teenagers at a NYC 
public high school, she enrolled in 1993 at Tulane 
where she earned an M.A. in Latin-American 
studies. In 1995 she earned another in Spanish 
language and literature at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, where she is now doing 
coursework for her Ph.D. in colonial literature 
and working as a teaching assistant in Spanish. 
“After living in New Orleans, I am now a die- 
hard Mardi Gras fanatic. No husband, no wife, 
no kids. Halleluja,” says Lisa. W Barbara Saks 
has been band director at Park View School in 
Morton Grove for 10 years, and says she loves 
teaching her 4th-8th graders, and is livinghappily 
with her three cats. In October she received a 
“Those Who Excel” award from the State Board 
of Education. Address: 2530 W. Richmond, Chi- 
cago, IL 60647. Phone: (708) 965-6200. 


} 986 Jennifer Casey Cabot sang the 
role of Violetta in Verdi’s La Traviatta at the Utah 
Summer Opera Festival last summer, and trav- 
eled in the fall to Vancouver, B.C., to perform as 
Fiordiligi in Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte. Address: 509 
Prince St. #3, Alexandria, VA 22314. Phone (703) 
739-0926. W John Haba has 
his own firm, Conscious Build- 
ing, in Houston, Tex., that “ap- 
proaches design and con- 
struction as a holistic process,” 
he says. John received his 
M.Arch. degree from University 
of Texas-Austin. Address: 40 
Oakdale #2D, Houston, TX 


Haba 
77006. Phone: (713) 523-4345. W Suzanne Kannt 
planned to take time out May 11 from her job in 


Baltimore as tracing coordinator with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Holocaust & War Victims Infor- 
mation Center to marry Daniel Rosen. Beginning 
in June, their address will be 321 Greenlow Rd., 
Baltimore, MD 21228. W Peter Mayer moved 
from Boulder, Colo., to Somerville, Mass., to be- 
come a partner in Aquacraft, a small water-re- 
sources engineering firm. He is working on a 
nationwide study to evaluate residential water use 
to improve conservation effectiveness. His wife, 
Amanda Bickel, is attending M.I.T. Address: 110 
Concord Ave. #2, Somerville, MA 02143. VW Or- 
chises Press has published Lia Purpura’s first col- 
lection of poetry (see “Issued,” Spring 1996 
OAM) and she continues to teach in the writing 
department at Loyola College. Her husband, Jed 
Gaylin, is a conductor. Address: 323 Radnor Rd., 
Baltimore, MD 21212. Phone: (410) 323-4232. 
Vv Sandy Laurel River (formerly Sandy 
Thomason) is a senior at the Traditional Acu- 
puncture Institute in Columbia, Md., and says 


that Bob Weisbord is also taking classes there. 
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Sandy spent the blizzard of 96 skiing with Anne 
Quinn and her neighbor, Steve Ocone 81, who 
lives around the corner. She missed a dinner date 
that night with Carla Willis and Gregg Baker 
’82 because of the storm. W The full-time job of 
parenting claims the attentions of Heather Pois 
Szymendera after teaching for several years. 
Heather, her husband, Tony, and their two 
daughters, Mary, 4, and Anne, not quite 2, have 
settled in Richmond. Address: 618 Maple Ave., 
Richmond, VA 23266. 


i 987 John Arsad Charles married 


Chanya Butt last August in Honolulu, and re- 
ported that, unlike many other weddings listed 
here, there were no Obies present except for the 
groom. After they graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii/East-West Center, the couple trav- 
eled to Chiang Mai, Thailand, where they are 
tempted to settle, unless they decide to work in 
the U.S. Chanya’s field is international develop- 
ment, and John’s is international educational ex- 
change. Address: c/o Charles, 8529 E. Edgemont 
Ave., Scottsdale, AZ 85257. W Sandy Holder 
and Mary-Margaret Stockert shared their in- 
formation from Oregon. Sandy is at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon working toward her M.M. degree 
in piano pedagogy and performance. She has 
been an instructor of piano performance there 
since 1993. Sandy says she has been a political 
activist in Eugene since 1989, and lives in the 
DUMA intentional community, performing as a 
folksinger and songwriter. Sandy was winner of 
the 1994 Willamette Valley Folk Festival New 
Songwriter Award. Mary-Margaret has worked 
with Head Start and with middle-school children 
with disabilities in Coos Bay, where she has also 
been active with peace, justice, and environmen- 
tal issues, and recently began producing folk-mu- 
sic festivals. She is working toward her M.M. 
degree in teaching in elementary education at Or- 
egon State University. They say that between 
them they have seven cats and two sweethearts. 
Sandy’s address: 2244 Alder St., Eugene, OR 
97405. Phone: (541) 343-5023. Mary-Margaret’s 
address: 1236 Wygant Ave., Coos Bay, OR 97420. 
Phone: (541) 888-9162. E-mail: stockerm@ucs. 
orst.edu W David and Christina Kalbouss 
McGarvey live in Columbia, Md., where Chris- 
tina looks after their son, Benjamin, while await- 
ing the arrival of their second child, and is active 


in the La Leche League. David graduated from 


Johns Hopkins University with a Ph.D. in chem- 


istry last year and works on the safe commission- 
ing of chemical weapons for EAI Corporation. 
¥ Elizabeth McKee says that as a program of- 
ficer at the Maine Community Foundation, she 
has been giving away money to nonprofits in the 
State of Maine since August of 1993. She mar- 
ried Bradford Coffee in May 1993, and in Feb- 


ruary of this year their daughter, Medeleine 


McKee Coffee, was born. Elizabeth says she will 
be at home until fall, when she will take on a few 
small projects at the foundation. W Jacqui 
Lawler Shambaugh recently became a project 
manager in the Washington, D.C., Systems Prac- 
tice of Watson Wyatt Worldwide, a human-re- 
sources consulting firm. She specializes in the 
development and support of 
custom client-server systems 
for a variety of firms. E-mail: 
jacquelyn_shambaugh@wyatt 
consult.com W Joe Reinstein 
was recently promoted to ac- 


count supervisor at Bayer Bess 


‘anderwarker Advertising, and 
his wife, Hannah Higgins ’88, Reinstein 
is assistant professor of art history at University 
of Illinois-Chicago. Hannah earned her Ph.D. 
in art history at the University of Chicago in 
1994. On May 12, 1995, daughter Zoé Higgins 
Reinstein was born, and “is the future Class of 
2017,” Joe says. W A guest artist working with 
several German opera theaters, lyric tenor 
Christoph Spath performs on 
two recently released CDs, the 
Messiah and St. Fohn’s Passion. 
Christoph also recently pre- 
miered in Franz Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow. Address: 
Pestalozzi St. 10627 Berlin, 
Germany. Telehone (030) 312 
1417. W After more than two 
years with Southeastern Ohio Legal Services, 


Spath 


William F. B. Vodrey is assistant Cuyahoga 
County prosecutor. “I really enjoy working in the 
child-support division, helping people provide 
for their children,” says William. Susan 
Carnahan Vodrey continues her successful 
freelance editing career. Address: 3877 Bethany 
Rd., University Hts., OH 44118. W Last Decem- 
ber, in an attempt to consolidate her personal and 
professional lives in one metropolis, says Erika 
Zucker, she moved from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. “Odd by Angeleno standards, I can walk 
to work,” she says, “although, this being L.A., I 
take my car.” Erika works on the union side of 
the labor law firm Schwartz, Steinsapir, Dohr 
mann & Sommers. Address: 401 S. Cochran Ave. 
#202 LA, 90036. Phone (213) 938-7981. E-mail: 
EAZ@ssds.com 


l 988 Rebecca A. Hunger Bak is in 


Germany for what she considers to be a three- 
year honeymoon, following her marriage to Gre- 
gory E. Bak in February. Her husband is a captain 
in the U.S. Army, and Rebecca is freelancing as 
a harpist. Rebecca was principal harpist for the 
Knoxville Symphony Orchestra for the 1994- 
1995 season. Address: HQ V Corps, CMR 420, 
Box 2768, ASPO AE 09063. Phone: (011) 49- 
6221-390-762. W John Brooking and Mary 
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Pritchard were married in November at ‘Trinity 
Cathedral in downtown Cleveland with many 
Obies present. Paul Haebig was organist, and 
among the guests were Matthew Abelson °92; 
Sara Memmot, Grace Oakes, and Robert Wil- 
son, all 90; Tony Ramos and Julie Ramos-Weir 
86; and Elizabeth Eddins ’78. Address: 2080 
Olive Ave., Lakewood, OH 44107. 
aa713@cleveland.freenet.edu W Esther Landau 


E-mail: 


married her partner, Caroline Pincus, in San 
Francisco last October with Rene Ancinas as her 
“best man.” Esther says she is happily living the 
life of a musician, teaching flute, and perform- 
ing with her quintet, The City Winds. Address: 
1237 Sixth Ave., San Francisco, CA 94122. 
Phone: (415) 664-5325, E-mail: stooshie@ 
aol.com W A Valentine’s Day present for Stephen 
Seidman and his wife, Kathy, was the arrival of 
baby Jessica Elizabeth. Stephen is assistant pro- 


fessor of political science at Texas Tech Univer- 
sity in Lubbock, Tex. Zip: 79409-1015. Office 
phone: (806) 742-3022. Fax: (806) 742-0850. W 
Rebecca Weisenthal completed her doctorate 
and post-doctorate fellowship in clinical psychol- 
ogy, and, before leaving the San Francisco Bay 
area for DeKalb, Ill., married Michael Cataldo 
last fall. Obies in attendance were Gina DeVito 
’87 and Liz Brevig ’89. Rebecca is a psychologist 
at Northern Illinois University, and holds an ad- 
junct faculty position there. Address: 506 N. First 
St. #9, DeKalb, IL 60115. Phone: (815) 753- 
1206. E-mail: Rweisenthal@niu.edu 


j 989 After living in London, Connecti- 


cut, and New Jersey, John and Susan Belcher 
Burns have settled into their first home in Char- 
lotte, N.C., 


sultant for a bank and plays principal bassoon in 


where John is a network systems con- 


the Charlotte Repertory Orchestra. Susan, on 
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hiatus from her job with a computer contractor, 
is looking after Emily Elizabeth, born October, 
1995. Address: 7025 Rothmore St., Charlotte, 
NC 28215, E-mail: 70711.2107@compuserve. 
com W Tom Kurt is music director and organ- 
ist for St. Jerome Catholic Church in Indian 
Rocks Beach, Fla. In May 1994 he married Karen 
Howatt, with John Richardson as his best man 
and Anastasia Easterday among the guests. 
Evan Michael was born March 1995, (J. S. Bach’s 
birthdate, om notes), and Karen has returned 
to her job as branch manager of a local bank. W 
Adrienne Nicklin and James Carwile ’88 were 
married in Bethesda, Md., last August, with Mark 
Fogal ’88 as one of their witnesses. Adrienne is a 
first-year student at the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine, and James is working and 
taking an EMT course. Address: Rustic Village, 
148 E. Squire Dr. #6, Rochester, NY 14623. W 
Cindy Sanford is back in Portland, Ore., after a 
three-year stint in Washington, D.C., two years 
in Wisconsin for graduate school, and “years of 
environmental jobs.” She says she has now found 
“the dream job,” working for the city of Port- 
land as an environmental educator. She travels 
to 40 schools in the inner-Portland area teach- 
ing students about water quality. She adds that 
she has lured several Obies to backpack with her 
in the Northwest, including Vicki Elkin, 
Meighan Matthews, and Greg Kehm and 
Jeanene Smoker, both ’88. Address: 2215 NW 
Irving St., Apt. 17, Portland, OR 97210. E-mail: 
csandford@igc.apc.org W Michael Schlesinger 
and Meng-Ying Chiang were married in July, 
soon after his graduation from Columbia School 
of Law. He joins a Washington, D.C., 
in the fall. Michael recently published an article, 


law firm 


“A Sleeping Giant Awakens: The Development 
of Intellectual Property Law in China,” in the 
Journal of Chinese Law. W Since their marriage in 
August 1993, Heather Schremphf-White and 
Tom White ’90 have lived in Manhattan, where 
‘Tom is completing the Ph.D. portion of his 
M.D./Ph.D degree at Cornell. His thesis involves 
using PE'T and functional MRI to study autism. 
Heather taught severely emotionally disturbed 
children in a Bronx public school until last sum- 
mer, when she accepted a job teaching learning 
disabled elementary-school students in 
Westchester. She says she likes the better pay and 
the new Saturn, but misses teaching the inner- 
city kids. Address: 420 East 70th St., Apt. 7C, 
New York, NY 10021. Phone: (212) 327-4069. 
E-mail: HMSWhite@aol.com or TomaxWhite@ 
aol.com W Todd Strickland is living in Cleve- 
land where he has been singing with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. He performed last May in a 
Mahler program with the orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall in New York. In August, after a year of train- 
ing, Tom ran in the National City Triathlon in 
Cleveland’s 95-degree heat. He says he joined 
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By Mavis Clark 


liza Rubenstein ’94 and Shari Kalina °93 began working on their 

recently published book, The Adoption Option: Choosing and Rais- 
ing the Shelter Dog for You, two years ago, when Eliza was an Oberlin 
senior, and Shari had just graduated. 

Their publisher, Howell Book House, (a branch of Simon & 
Schuster Macmillan Company) recognized immediately that these 
two authors were exceptionally well qualified. Eliza had been train- 
ing dogs since she was 11, and, at 14, she was writing a “Kids and 
Canines” column in Front and Finish: The Dog Trainer’s News. This 
enterprise netted her two awards from the Dog Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America. Shari, also a “born” dog lover, had founded the 
OASIS Animal Shelter in Oberlin during her time on campus, and 
both had spent earlier years as shelter volunteers. Together they 
created a cheerful, infor- 
mative, step-by-step guide 
for anyone who wants to 
know how to locate, adopt, 
and successfully raise a 
shelter dog—a kind of Dr. 
Spock manual of the ca- 
nine world. 

Their unwavering de- 
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votion to dogs first con- 
nected Shari and Eliza at 
Oberlin. Each had lobbied 
the Office of Residential 
Life—successfully—for 
the right to live off-cam- 
pus with their four-legged 
housemates. Each had 
taught EX-CO classes on 
animal welfare and care. 
Each had recognized the 
need for a local animal 
shelter. 

Shari says she was 
dumbfounded to discover 
that the town had no ex- 
isting arrangement for the 
care of stray dogs. The 
part-time dogcatcher cap- 
tured lost or abandoned 
dogs and delivered them to 
the pound in neighboring 
Elyria, where they were killed unless they were promptly adopted. 

She emptied her account of the almost $1000 she had managed 
to save and founded OASIS Animal Shelter on lower Main Street. 
The shelter, a tiny, unheated storage building loaned to her by the 
City, was swiftly stacked three-deep with cages, fully occupied ate 
with a waiting list. Without hesitation, Eliza joined the effort. She 


and Shari recruited an enthusiastic corps of 65 students from the 


Oasis Founders Write The Definitive Book 
On Adopting a Shelter Dog 


The authors and their best friends 
(from left to right): Ralph, Shari, Ava, Sebastian, Eliza, and Alfy. 


College willing to walk, groom, feed, socialize, and play with the 
dogs and to hose down and clean out the cages at least twice a day. 
Proceeds from bake-ofts, local art auctions, and donations from stu- 
dents and townspeople helped with the expenses for neutering, shots, 
and medical care provided at cost by a local veterinary, and to help 
pay for the sacks of food the dogs consume single day of the year. 
After serving as director of OASIS for three years, Shari was nomi- 
nated as a finalist for the Campus Compact Humanitarian Service 
Award in 1992. After graduation, she returned to her home state of 
New Jersey with all three of her dogs, and worked there for St. 
Hubert’s Giralda, a shelter in Madison. She also worked at a school 
for autistic children, and volunteered at the Randolph, N.J., Animal 
Pound before she launched her own store, Panagea—Greek for 
“earth”—in Bethesda, 
Maryland. Shari keeps 
in touch with OASIS 
through once-a-week 
phone calls to Vera 
Opel, who now runs 
the shelter. 

Eliza moved to the 
West Coast with her 
shelter dog, Sebastian, 
and her 13-year-old 
golden retriever, Alfy, 
after graduating with a 
B.A. in English. She 
works at Dog Fancy 
magazine while pursu- 
ing a master’s degree in 
choral conducting at 
the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine. She is 
planning a career in 
music at the university 
level, and plans to earn 
one or two more de- 
grees before launching 
into teaching. 

Eliza says, “This is 
an Obie kind of book, 


designed to destroy 


—— 


the sterotypical ‘let’s 
go buy a pedigreed 
dog’ affectation.” She’s convinced that adopting a dog from a local 


shelter is truly “reflective of the Oberlin spirit.” 


For those considering a rescue of any of the 10 million dogs living in shelters 
each year, Vhe Adoption Option can be ordered from the Co-Op Bookstore 
in Oberlin, which donates 25 percent of the proceeds to OASIS. Address: 37 
West College St. Oberlin, OH 44074; phone: (216) 774-3741. 
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1989 conTINUED 

Suna Garol and Jim Jeffreys ’88 for a baseball 
game at Fenway Park, and attended his first 
World Series game, “the one when Cleveland 
beat Greg Maddox.” Address: 2489 W. 124th 
Street, Cleveland, OH 44120. Phone: (216) 
229-6638. W After more than five years in Ha- 
waii, Jonathan Zang says he reluctantly left 
his job as portfolio manager with a major in- 
vestment management firm to pursue an 
M.B.A. at the University of Chicago. He dis- 
covered that the aloha shirts he wore to work 
are regarded in Chicago as “great party shirts, 
but improper business attire,” and is trying to 
accustom himself to the guns and bullet-proof 
vests routinely worn by his neighborhood 
Woolworth guards and university police. “The 
disquiet is a poor substitute for the errant 
gecko that occasionally crept into my apart- 
ment and kept me awake in Hawaii,” he says. 


E-mail: mjzang@gsbpop.uchicago.edu 


Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 


Ii! proceeds benefit the Gertrude F. Jacob Archival Publications Fund 


sketch of the architect, and, in some cases, an additional historical note. 


Price: $18.95 (includes postage & handling) 
Make check payable to the Oberlin College Archives, and mail to: 


420 Mudd Center, 148 W. College St., 


¢ 990 Tom Abernathy can see the 


HOLLYWOOD sign from his apartment. He is 
working as director of development for the Neal 
Israel Film Commission/Like Brothers Pictures, 
and busy writing a screen adaptation of the 
children’s book, The Poof Point, for Neal and Dale 
Pollock at Sony/Columbia Tri-Star. He says that 
he did what any self-respecting Oberlin grad 
would do after several years of “gallivanting 
around the northeast and the midwest as a the- 
ater director:” he went back to school, and is get- 
ting his M.F.A. in film production from the 
University of Southern California. He wrote and 
produced an award-winning short, Talisa’s Toll, 
and plans to direct his script, Lycanthropy, this 
summer. “There’s no snow here. Things couldn’t 
be better,” says Tom. W Baby girl Abigail was 
born October 17 to Katie and Chris Andrews. 
Chris is in the graduate statistics program at 
Carnegie Mellon University. W Jennifer Cogley 


says she is still in Berkeley, making slow-but- 


Now available by mail order— 


Guide to Architectural 


Records 


in the Oberlin College 


Archives 


“Important new dimensions of Oberlin College history and 
American architectural history are now open for promising 
investigation. Welcome to the search!” 


— Geoffrey Blodgett '53, Danforth Professor of History 


This 128-page fully-indexed reference describes more than 150 structures built on 
the Oberlin campus and in the town of Oberlin since the 1880s, when Oberlin 
College launched a conscious program to rebuild, expand, and modernize its 
architectural holdings. 


The resulting parade of distinguished structures by noted architects ranges from 
. . . = x 
Richardsonian Romanesque to contemporary Postmodernism are all carefully 
documented. Each entry includes an administrative history or a biographical 


40 


steady progress on her credit-card debt. She also 
says that when she is not busy watching Roseanne, 
she likes to raid the refrigerator for cookies and 
ice cream. Jennifer has not yet decided on her 
grad-school major, but is open to suggestions. 
E-mail: cogleite@aol.com W Clarinetist and 
composer Matt Gill a founding member of the 
San Diego-based chamber group ‘Trio 
Divertimento, spent four years as a band direc- 
tor in the area’s public schools and now teaches 
privately. Matt has released Mesa Suite, a CD of 
some of his jazz compositions, on the La Scala 
label. Address: 2640 Del Mar Hts. Rd., #146, Del 
Mar, CA 92014. Phone: (619) 294-4455. W Greg 
King has been teaching math for three years in 
the Cincinnati public-school system, and says he 
is currently in a “Paidiea Critical Thinking” 
model program. Greg coaches track, soccer, and 
basketball at the secondary level. Address: 609 
McAlpin Ave. #9, Cincinnati, OH 45220. E-mail: 
73364.3210@compuserve.com W Jim Rippie 
says he is “servicing the esoteric fringe of the eso- 
teric,” at Coda Music Technology in Minneapo- 
lis, working on Finale, a software program for 
music publishers. He enjoyed “an extended post- 
graduate loaf,” driving around the States, then 
worked as a pizza deliverer, a theater sound en- 
gineer, and a music teacher before taking on the 
software quality-assurance ("bug huntin’”) and 
program-design assignment. Jim says his work 
“fills my days, evenings, and wee hours, as it has 
for years.” E-mail: jrippie@conductor.codamusic. 
com W While living in London, Kimi Takesue 
produced and directed an experimental narra- 
tive film, BOUND, funded by the Arts Coun- 
cil of England. The film has been screened at 
the Pandaemonium Festival at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art in London and at the Ha- 
waii International Film Festival. Shown at the 
New England Film and Video Festival, the film 
received the DuArt Outstanding Student Video 
Award. Kimi is in the M.F.A. program in film/ 
media arts at Temple University. Address: 3408 
Baring St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. Phone 
(215) 222-8276. E-mail: ktakesue@astro. 


ocis.temple.edu 


f 99 i In 1992 Alan Farrel headed for 
New York and the New School for Social urban 
Research’s graduate school in management and 
policy, earning his M.S. in June 1994. He worked 
for 18 months in East Harlem with Youth Ac- 
tion Programs and Homes, Inc. as a job devel- 
oper, creating employment opportunities for 
young people and teaching job-readiness work- 
shops. He is now exploring other avenues. Ad- 
dress: 3856 Bronx Blvd., Apt 3K, Bronx, NY 
10467. W Isabelle Headrick and Michael 


Hurwitz were married in October in Austin, 


lex., “in another marriage made in Kosher Co- 


Op,” says Isabelle. Oberlin alums present in- 
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cluded Shelly Castro, Jim Kavanagh, Molly 
Marryman, Lisa Moses, Jamie Rosman, Ben- 
jamin and Tamara Wittes, Nadia Malinovich 
00, and Todd Reeser and Joe Chihade, both 89. 
Mike graduated from the University of Texas 
with an M.A. in social work last year, and Isabelle 
is very close to completing her M.A. in educa- 
tion. W Amy Succop and Michael Millin °92 
were married last June in Pittsburgh. Guests in- 
cluded Erin Scott Daix, Doug Elsas, Michael 
Koo, Kelly Lindsley, Susan Smith Pinelo, 
Greg Pinelo, Colette Thayer, and Mary Lou 
Lehocsky ’65. Amy is working at Hull House As- 
sociation-New Directions as a clinical therapist, 
and Michael is pursuing his M.D. at Rush Medi- 
cal College. Address: 726 West Erie St. Apt. #2, 
Oak Park, IL 60302. Phone: (708) 383-0934. W 
Bob McDonald, a singer with the United States 
Army Chorus, says “the army does a great job in 
paying off Oberlin loans.” He is doing “lots of 
singing” in the Washington, D.C., area with lo- 
cal and regional opera and theater companies, 
and The Washington Post hailed his performance 
in the Interact Theatre Company’s HMS Pinafore 
as “commanding and charming.” Address: 2121 
Westmoreland St., Falls Church, VA 22043. 
Phone: (703) 533-0469. E-mail: OperaBoy@ 
aol.com W Peter Nicholson has been active in 
alumni activities and serves on the Alumni 
Council’s Executive Board. As cochair of 
OLGBA, he says of the forthcoming OLGBA re- 
union November 1-3, “I’m hoping the weekend 
is going to be one of the biggest ever, involving 
alumni, faculty, staff, and students. I’m looking 
forward to seeing many of my friends and class- 
mates there.” Peter is changing his professional 
direction, and in April decided to enroll at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology this fall to study 
industrial and product design. He says that he 
has enjoyed his five-year career in the classical 
music field, and that music will always be a sig- 
nificant part of his life, but “now,it’s time to in- 
crease the level of creative thought in everyday 
life.” He plans to move to Chicago in August. ¥ 
Phyllis Weliver has been awarded the 1996 
George Elliot Fellowship Prize, and will be pub- 
lished in the George Elliot Review. She is doing 
doctoral research in English literature along with 
music at the University of Sussex, England, hav- 
ing graduated earlier from the University of 
Cambridge, England, with the equivalent of an 
M.S. with honors in English. 


I 992 Gabriella Blanco is the new ex- 
ecutive director of the InterSchool Orchestras 
of New York (ISO-NY), an independent, non- 
profit organization that manages five ensembles 
for young musicians at various levels of exper- 
tise. Because of severe cuts in schools’ art bud- 
gets, ISO-NY often provides the only music 
education that students receive. Before accept- 
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ing this post, Gabriella was associate director of 
development for the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, and development manager of the 
Concordia Orchestra, where she was in charge 
of fundraising, and conceiving and implement- 
ing musical programs and education projects. In 
1994 she also served as coordinator of the 
Leopold Stokowski conducting competition. W 
While working toward his Ph.D. in poetics at 
SUNY-Buffalo, Thomas Fisher keeps himself 
otherwise occupied by “hacking on his com- 
puter,” and starting his own business, manufac- 
turing pewter models of buildings. He says he 
has also found time to “publish some poetry, and 
to participate in several gaming competitions.” 


Address: 72 ‘Trinity, Buffalo, N.Y. 14201-2143. 


Vv Jeni Gallagher says that even if classmates 
do not remember her, surely they will recall her 
dog, Simone, who misses the roof at the minis- 
try, but has since moved on. “Simone explores 
new terrain with her partner, Mbati, a recent ad- 
dition to the family.” Address: P.O. Box 2451, 
Portland, OR 97208. W The blizzard of ’96 has 
produced yet another harrowing tale: Jennifer 
Goodstein of Blue Bell, Pa., says she was in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for the Opera/Columbus vocal 
competition (she won honorable mention) when 
she became stranded there by the storm. She 
made it back east just in time for her performance 
as Lisette in La Rondine with the Liederkranz Op- 
era Theatre in New York. In March, she sang 
with the Pennsylvania Pro Musica as soloist in 


Thinking About Continuing Your Studies? 
Many fellowships and grants are available to Oberlin alumni 


Winston Churchill Scholarships 
Provides a year of graduate study in science, engineering, o 
mathematics at Churchill College, Cambridge University. 
Tentative deadline: mid November 1996 


Luce Scholars Program 
Places Americans no older than 29 in professional apprenticeships in 
Asia. Not for Asian specialists, nor for those who have majored in East 
Asian studies or traveled widely in Asia. 
Tentative deadline: early November 1996 


Rhodes Scholarships 
Provides two years of study at Oxford University. 
Must be 24 or younger. 
Tentative deadline: early October 1996 


Andrew W. Mellon Fellowships in Humanistic Studies 
Provides approximately $12,500 plus tuition for 
the first year of graduate work. 
Tentative deadline: early November 1996 


Fulbright Grants 

Designed “to enable the government of the United States to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” Grants are awarded for university teaching, 

advanced research, graduate study, and teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. Applications are processed through the institution in 

which you are presently enrolled; if you are not currently enrolled, 

apply directly as a candidate-at-large: U.S. Student Programs Division, 

Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New 

York, NY 10017. (212) 984-5330. 
Tentative deadline: early October 1996 


For details, call or write: 
Oberlin College Office of Career Services. Longman Commons, 
Stevenson Hall, 155 N. Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: (216) 775-8140 Fax: (216) 775-8089. 
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1992 CONTINUED 

Haydn’s The Creation. ¥ Noelle Kocot and her 
husband, Damon Tomblin, a music teacher, live 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., with their two cats, Euclid and 
Lola. Noelle’s poem, “The Laugh of the Me- 
dusa,” was published on the cover of American 
Poetry Review’s January-February 1996 issue, 
and she has more poetry appearing soon in the 
Iowa Review and Rain City Review. 


| 993 Zachery Berkman says he is 
“working amidst the New York neon,” assisting 
Margo Lion, whose Broadway productions in- 
clude Jelly’s Last Jam and Angels in America. He 
says he continues to direct and to write in the 
evenings, but misses his Seattle friends and the 
proximity to his brother, Jeremy Berkman ’85, 
“who thrives with his family in British Colum- 
bia.” Address: 160 Bleeker St. Apt 8CE, New 
York, NY 10012. Phone: (718) 783-1025. E-mail: 
Robmusic@mary.UA.org W Portland, Ore., has 
claimed yet another Oberlin graduate. Mark 
Edwards is working at the American Leadership 
Forum of Oregon, a nonprofit organization, “for 
paying my debts,” and playing and recording 
music “for fun, and maybe profit,” he says. Mark 
shares his apartment with Liza Grossman and 
Anne Booth, both ’85, and is contemplating en- 
rolling in graduate school. Address: 537 S.E. Ash 
St., Portland, OR 97214. Phone: (503) 233-7626. 
E-mail: maedward@orednet.org W In a sudden 
change of plans, Rachel Gorney decided to re- 


Alumni: 


Request your free 


copy of 


Education in Action 


the newsletter of the 
Center for Service 


and Learning 


turn to New York last summer, rather than en- 
rolling in graduate school. She works in public- 
ity at HarperCollins Publishers, a far cry from 
Harkness, but exciting, nonetheless, she says. Ad- 
dress: 137 W. 83rd St., #2E, New York, NY 
10024. Phone: (212) 496-9230. W Carolyn 
Hayes is at the University of Oxford studying 
for an M.Phil. in ethnology and museum eth- 
nology, following through on her Oberlin major 
in anthropology. She spent the previous year 
working as a developmental cognitive psychol- 
ogy research assistant at Rutgers University, 
learning how to detect infants at risk of develop- 
ing learning and language disabilities. She says 
she initially worked for a major bookstore as spe- 
cial-orders manager, and used her discount to buy 
“stacks of books.” E-mail: carolyn. hayes@ 
st-cross.ox.ac.uk W Stacy Mates and Indira 
Cope are completing their final six-month 
stretch in the Peace Corps in Panama. Stacy lives 
in a palm hut, and says she can finally swing a 
decent machete, and that Indira can do local 
dance steps with the best. They say they are both 
comfortable in their respective communities, are 
continually overfed, (“More rice?”), and “like to 
think they are doing some good, teaching sus- 
tainable agriculture techniques.” Address: 
Entrega General, La Chorrera, Panama, Repub- 
lica de Panama. W Word from Indonesia: Betsy 
Osborn is still teaching a few junior-high classes, 
but mostly college students and adults at a lan- 
guage school. On a Shansi Fellowship the previ- 


Education in Action is an 
illustrated newsletter 
written and edited by 
students active in the 
Center for Service and 

Learning, published by 
them “from time to time,” 
and distributed to stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. 

Request a free copy and 

and discover how students 
and faculty are involved 
with people of all ages in 
nearby communities. 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 


Phone (216)775-8692. E-mail: alumoff@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
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ous two years, she had taught graduate students 
and professors. Betsy hopes to return to the States 
before the end of the year. Address: E.L. TI. Jalan 
Sabirin #6, Kata Baru, Yogyakarta 55224, Indo- 
nesia. Fax: 011 (62-274) 566171. W Music direc- 
tor for one of the longest-running shows on 
record, Rob Schiffman is with the National 
Touring Company of Chicago City Limits, a 
comedy improvisational group. In March he di- 
rected the music for West Side Story in Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., and is marketing his first 
album of original compositions. “Otherwise,” he 
says, “I just sit home and miss Oberlin.” Address: 
122 7th Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11214. Phone: (718) 
783-1025. E-mail: Robmusic@mary.IIA.org 


h 994 Three Oberlinians traveled to Ha- 
wali last August to participate in the wedding of 
Donna Yoko “Suenisa” to Jeff Bender— 
Jeannie Kim, Yuko Fukuda, and Nick Marcuse 
were all in the bridal party, after which the new- 
lyweds left for a visit to Ecuador, where they 
stayed with Sophia Hzurieta. The couple has 
settled in Seattle, where Donna is a private pi- 
ano teacher with 30 students, and she says her 
D.S.B. Piano Studio “continues to grow.” W As 
a summer research assistant at the Kettering 
Foundation in Dayton, Ohio, last year, Dana M. 
Boswell studied the structure of ad hoc associa- 
tions. In August she became a full-time assistant, 
compiling reports and bibliog- 
raphies, coordinating the sum- 
mer research assistant 
program, and editing a yearly | 
journal. In her free time, Dana 
volunteers at a local public ra- 
dio station, participates in a 


creative-writing group, studies 


Boswell 
quilts. “I hope to begin graduate school in the 
fall,” she says. W David Grosskoph says he and 
Stephanie Hegsted ’93 “live on the bottom of an 
island” in Washington State. David has com- 
pleted graduate school and is teaching English 


American sign language, and 


and directing plays at a public high school in what 
he calls “a very conservative town.” Address: 3642 
E. Orcas Dr., Clinton, WA 98236. W Eric D. 
Miller and Jennifer Nathanson are living to- 
gether with their dog, Milton, in Iowa City, Iowa. 
Eric is in his third year of working toward his 
Ph.D. in psychology, and Jennifer will soon com- 
plete her M.A. in journalism, both at the Uni- 
versity of lowa. Jennifer is a full-time copywriter 
with a computer software company, and was 
bylined in a full-page column, My Turn, in 
Newsweek last December. Entitled “Family Re- 
semblances,” her article was a reflection on how 
satisfactory were her years at Oberlin College, 
where she behaved very unlike her mother, and 
how she is now amused to discover that she is, 


after all, becoming her mother. 
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Losses 


in the 


Oberlin 
Family 
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FACULTY David L. Anderson, professor 
emeritus of physics, died March 8, 1996, in 
Oberlin. He was 76. He joined the faculty in 
1948, teaching nuclear and electronic theory, 
electronics, and astronomy until his retire- 
ment in 1984. A Memorial Minute for Mr. 
Anderson will appear in a future issue of this 
magazine. 


Robert P. Fountain died at Kendal at 
Oberlin May 19, 1996, at 78. Mr. Fountain 
joined the faculty of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music in 1948 as assistant professor 
of singing, and taught for 22 years, serving as 
director of choral organizations from 1958 to 
1965 and as dean of the Conservatory from 
1965 to 1970. He was director of choral mu- 
sic at the University of Wisconsin from 1970 
until his retirement. A complete obituary for 
Mr. Fountain will be included in the Fall 1996 
issue of this magazine. 


| 9 | ] Mary Chaffee Heald Heindel died 
Dec. 30, 1995, in Mt. Lebanon, Pa., at 100. 
She earned her B.A. at Beloit College and, in 
1929, a B.L.S. from Pratt Institute. Mrs. 
Heindel held library positions at Columbia, 
Rutgers, and the University of Chicago, and 
during her 60 years as a resident of Dixon, 
Ill., cataloged books for the Dixon Public Li- 
brary for nearly a quarter of a century. She 
was an avid bird-watcher, photographer, and 
an inveterate traveler. Survivors include two 
sons, five granddaughters, three great-grand- 
sons, and a nephew, Mark Heald ’50. 


| 9) | Martha McKelvey Melville Laing 
died Dec. 11, 1995, in Milwaukee, Wisc., at 
97. She studied at Columbia University and 
received a degree from Miss Wheelock’s Kin- 
dergarten Training School in Boston. She 
taught kindergarten for 20 years, and loved 
to play tennis, ski, ice-skate, and toboggan 


before being stricken with multiple sclerosis 
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in 1948. Mrs. Laing was a member of the 
American Red Cross and the League of 
Women Voters, and president of the Milwau- 
kee PTA. Preceded in death by her husband, 
John Laing °19, she is survived by two chil- 
dren, including Nancy Lockwood ’54; 10 
grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Wilson J. Clark was 96 when he died May 
13, 1996, at his home in Monroe Village, N. 
J. A native Clevelander, he became president 
of the business founded by his father, C. H. 
Clark Oil Co. and of Seagull Lubricants Inc. 
He retired in 1965, and, in 1970, he and his 
wife, Helen Gray Clark ’21, moved to New 
Jersey. He volunteered for more than 40 years 
with the Cleveland YMCA, and he chaired 
the Cleveland-area United Appeal. He was 
involved in Oberlin alumni activities, as well, 
serving on the Alumni Board and chairing the 
Class Presidents Council and the Alumni 
Fund Drive. He was a member of the Alumni 
Scholarship and Admissions Committee. A 
lyric tenor, Mr. Clark sang well into his 90s 
with community and barbershop choruses in 
New Jersey. He was soloist at Cleveland’s Old 
Stone Church and had lead roles in light op- 
era and early radio performances. He was pre- 
deceased by his wife; his brother, Colin 
Donald 736; and a cousin, Clara 719. Survi- 
vors include three sons; James Wilson 45, 
John Hunter ’50, and Richard Gray ’53, six 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Harriet May Norton Noyce died Feb. 9, 1996, 
in Oakland, Calif., at 97. She met her future 
husband, the late Ralph Brewster Noyce ’20, 
during her junior year at Oberlin. Mrs. Noyce 
taught high school in Toulon, Ill., before be- 
coming a homemaker and assisting her husband 
in his ministerial duties. Both of her parents, 
Milton J. Norton and Louise Augusta Hill, 
graduated from Oberlin in the Class of 1894. 
Other relatives who attended Oberlin include 
Eleanor Hill Norton Dodge ’15, Frances Hill 
Franks 712, and Edith Hill ’08. Mrs. Noyce is 


survived by four sons. 


1924 Pauline Coolidge Huntsinger 
died in her sleep Jan. 3, 1996, while visiting 
her son in Chico, Calif., at 91. A beloved 
kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Huntsinger in- 
spired thousands of Sonoma County students 
to appreciate art and beauty during a career 
that spanned a half-century in Santa Rosa, 
Calif. She wrote several articles for education 
magazines and journals, and for eight years 
coauthored a nationally syndicated youth col- 
umn entitled “Child’s Play.” Surviving her are 
two sons, four grandchildren, two great- 


grandchildren, and two brothers. 


Theodore DeWitt Phillips died Feb. 7, 
1996, at 95 after a brief illness. He earned 
the B.M. and M.M. degrees from Oberlin in 
organ and piano performance, and studied at 
Juilliard. He was professor of music and head 
of the music department at South Carolina 
State College for several years, before join- 
ing West Virginia State College at Institute, 
where he was music-department chair for 39 
years. Through his participation in the Col- 
lege Concert Series, he was responsible for 
the first appearance of Marion Anderson on a 
college campus, as well as campus perfor- 
mances by Paul Robeson and Leontyne Price. 
Following his retirement in 1967, he moved 
to Los Angeles, where he played organ and 
piano for several churches. He is survived by 
two children and five grandchildren. 


1926 Erma Belle Logsdon Gindles- 
berger died at age 93 on June 2, 1995, in 
Loudonville, Ohio. Widowed in 1942, Mrs. 
Gindlesberger taught high-school English and 
Latin in Holmes County, Ohio, schools for 
37 years, and, after her children were on their 
own, she returned to school and earned an 
M.L.S. at Kent State University in 1965. She 
was librarian at West Holmes High School 
for eight years, retiring in 1972. Surviving 
her are two sons, seven grandchildren, and 
14 great-grandchildren. 


| 92] Helen James Roemer died Nov. 
28, 1995, in Niles, Ohio, at 88. She earned a 
B.A. at Ohio Wesleyan University. After rais- 
ing two sons, she spent her free time explor- 
ing her interest in art and developing a taste 
for the prolific outcropping of American ab- 
stract expressionism. Her personal collection 
of abstract art was exhibited in the Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum in 1986, and in the But- 
ler Institute of American Art in Youngstown, 
Ohio, two years ago. She and her husband, 
James ’27, traveled extensively, and Mrs. 
Roemer enjoyed hunting and golf, as well as 
visiting art museums and galleries worldwide. 
She leaves her husband, two sons, six grand- 


children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Elizabeth Snyder Schoonover 
died Feb. 21, 1996, in Hendersonville, N.C., 
at 90. She earned an M.A. at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and taught choral and orches- 
tral music in New Brighton, Pa., and Pitts- 
burgh for 13 years. Mrs. Schoonover was or- 
ganist and music director of several Pittsburgh 
churches for over 30 years, and later served 
in the same capacities at churches in Haywood 
County, N.C., where she founded and di- 
rected the Carolina Choraists. She is survived 


by two children and four grandchildren. 
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1934 Edna Burton Denison Ferguson 
died Feb. 2, 1996, in Seattle, Wash., at 83. 
She earned an M.A. degree in social work at 
the University of Chicago in 1947, and, dur- 
ing her career as a social worker in Washing- 
ton, California, and the midwest, counseled 
and assisted adults in the workplace, parents 
of children with disabilities, and troubled 
teenagers. Preceded in death by her husband 
and her brother, Edward Denison 36, she is 
survived by two children; several grandchil- 
dren; a sister, Miriam Burton ’27; and several 


nieces and nephews, including Janet Howell ’66. 


Virginia Clarice Benson Sandoe died Feb. 
22, 1996, in Bristol, Va., at 83. Mrs. Sandoe 
earned a diploma at Katherine Gibbs Secre- 
tarial School in New York City in 1936, and 
was an instructor of English at Sullins Col- 
lege in Bristol until 1944. After a stint as a 
homemaker, she returned to professional life 
as secretary-treasurer of her husband’s food- 
import business, Sandoe & Co., Inc., where 
she served for eight years. Surviving her are 
two sons, six grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


1935 Roberta Gamber Adams died 
peprelin 1995, in Passaic, Ni {vat Sie Mrs: 
Adams earned the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Oberlin in English, and returned 
to her native North Dakota to teach high 
school for two years before her marriage to 
Richard Adams °34. The couple made their 
home in Montclair, N.J., where, in 1958, she 
became a librarian at Mt. Hebron School. 
Surviving her are her husband; two children, 
including Judith Hinds ’61; and two grand- 
children. 


| 936 Margaret Chapin Patterson died 
at age 82 at her home in Pasadena, Calif., 
Feb. 3, 1996. Daughter of Oberlin chemistry 
professor William Chapin, Mrs. Patterson 
studied art history and studio arts at the Col- 
lege. She married Oberlin classmate Edward 
Patterson 736 in 1938, and the couple settled 
in Norwalk, Calif., where Mrs. Patterson 
taught elementary-school classes for 26 years, 
retiring in 1977. In recent years she exhib- 
ited her portraits and landscape paintings at 
several art shows in the Pasadena area. Sur- 
viving her are her husband, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and a sister. 


193] Carl Albert Kuether died at his 
1996, at 
80. He earned a Ph.D. from George Wash- 


home in Madison, Conn., Feb. 21, 
ington University, and worked for the Na- 


tional Institutes of Health for 30 years as a 


grants program administrator in the pharma- 
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cology-toxicology department, helping young 
scientists locate funding for their research. 
Mr. Kuether was widely known for his re- 
search on vitamin C, and had taught at 
Youngstown State University, and the medi- 
cal schools at Western Reserve University and 
the University of Washington-Seattle. He was 
also a research chemist with Eli Lilly and Co. 
for nine years, and appears in Who’s Who in 
the East and American Men and Women of Sci- 
ence. Surviving him are his wife, violinist Edith 
Lyman Kuether °37; two children; five grand- 
children; a great-grandson; and a brother. 


1938 Margaret Merrick Farnsworth 
died at 80 on Jan. 8, 1996, in Charlestown, 
Md. after a long battle with cancer. She 
earned her master’s degree in social science 
at Smith College, and became a caseworker 
in Milwaukee, Wisc., and Syracuse, N.Y., re- 
tiring after six years to become a homemaker. 
A fifth-generation Oberlin student on both 
the paternal and maternal sides, her family 
estimates that 110 of her relatives have at- 
tended Oberlin, beginning with the appoint- 
ment of her great-great grandfather, Josiah 
Brewer Hall as trustee in 1839. She is sur- 
vived by two children. 


94 | Marion Louise Siler died Feb. 17, 
1996, in Stevens Point, Wisc., at age 77. Af- 
ter earning her master’s degree at Colorado 
State College, Mrs. Siler taught elementary 
school in Illinois for several years before ac- 
cepting a position as secretary for the Oak 
Park Club in Oak Park, Ill. Surviving her are 


her brother, George Siler ’40, and four nieces. 


194) Rosanne Calderwood Bechtold 
died Jan. 30, 1996, in Vero Beach, Fla., at 74. 
She earned a B.S. at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1943, and joined the U.S. 
Navy WAVES, where she served for three 
years as a communications officer. In 1952, 
after six years as secretary to the executive 
vice-president of the A.W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust in Pittsburgh, she 
earned a master’s degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Bechtold was a homemaker 
for several years before returning to work in 
1977 as secretary to the curator of education 
at Carnegie Institute’s Museum of Art. Sur- 
viving her are her husband, James, and their 
four children. 


Paul Jacob Stueber died in Cleveland Jan. 
18, 1996. He had just celebrated his 75th 
birthday. He earned his medical degree at 
Western Reserve University, specializing in 
urology, and helped pioneer renal cooling, a 


technique that improved urology surgery. He 


was an officer with the Army-Air Force Medi- 
cal Corps during WWII, and again in the 
Korean War. Mr. Steuber’s early interests in 
horses and sailing gave way to skiing and 
power boating. Chair of the board of the 
Great Lakes Historical Society, he was a sum- 
mer resident of Kelley’s Island on Lake Erie. 
Surviving are his wife, Anne, four children, 


and seven grandchildren. 


1943 Arthur Alexandre Siebens died 
Jan. 28, 1996, in Baltimore of complications 
from cardiovascular disease. He was 74. A 
nationally known expert on swallowing dis- 
orders and pharyngology rehabilitation, he 
was director of rehabilitation in the nation’s 
first swallowing center established at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in 1981, and later director 
of pharyngology at Greater Baltimore Medi- 
cal Center. Mr. Siebens was a member of 
nearly a dozen medical societies and on the 
editorial board of two medical journals. He 
earned his M.D. degree at Johns Hopkins, 
taught physiology at the State University of 
New York for 10 years, and was director of a 
respiratory and rehabilitation center at the 
University of Wisconsin before returning to 
Johns Hopkins. A sailor and motorcycle en- 
thusiast, he continued to take road trips until 
he fell ill in December. He is survived by his 
former wife, Barbara; four sons and two daugh- 
ters, including Arthur ’72 and Rebecca ’73; five 
grandchildren; and a brother, Roland 48. 


| 945 Shirley Ruth Baisch Powell- 
Bauer died Dec. 16, 1995, in the Pacific beach 
community of Nosara, Costa Rica, at 72. She 
worked for the New York State Division of 
Employment for 33 years, retiring in 1978 as 
senior employment counselor. Beginning in 
1972, she spent six months each year in Costa 
Rica, and through her correspondence with 
people all over the world, brought many new 
residents to the coastal village community. 
She and her husband joined the 1992 Oberlin 
Alumni Association trip to Monteverde Cloud 
Forest Preserve. Mrs. Powell-Bauer is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert, and a cousin. 


Louise Batchelder Hussey Fischer died of 
cancer Sept. 21, 1995, in West Chester, Pa., 
at 71. Mrs. Fischer worked as a secretary for 
several firms in West Chester, Pa., for more 
than 19 years. Her husband, Charles, and their 
two children survive her. 


| 946 Shizuko Koda Kitaoka died sud- 
denly Dec. 14, 1995, in Granger, Ind., fol- 
lowing complications after surgery. She was 
74. Although she relinquished a career in 


music to devote herself to her family, she con- 
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tinued to teach piano privately for many years, 
and was an accompanist for church and civic 
orchestral activities. She is survived by her 
husband, Hiroo, and their five children. 


1947 Richard Theodore Tear died of 
cancer Feb. 6, 1996, in Tampa, Fla. Origi- 
nally a member of the Class of 1945, he noti- 
fied the alumni office that he preferred to be 
associated with the Class of 1947 because he 
“had more fun after the war.” After earning 
his master’s degree in mathematics at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1951, he was an 
instructor at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
for eight years, and then became a computer- 
service analyst for several firms in the New 
England and New York areas. He joined the 
Raytheon Corp. in 1972, where he worked 
on the firm’s surface-to-air missile project, 
the progenitor of the Patriot missile defense 
system used in the Persian Gulf War. Mr. 
Tear’s parents, Frank ’11 and Marie Soller 
13 Tear predeceased him. Survivors include 
his wife, Elaine; his brother, Philip °43, 
former editor of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine; three children, including Lucinda ’77; 
two grandsons; his sister, Alice Copeland ’48; 
and several cousins, including Karl Soller ’47, 
Cynthia Soller ’56, and Nancy Child ’50. 


| 949 Charles Radcliff Lauthers died of 
leukemia at age 69 Sept. 27, 1995, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. After earning a B.M.A. in math- 
ematics at the University of Chicago, he 
moved to Washington, D.C., and spent the 
next 27 years working for the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and the Office of Education, retiring in 
1978. Mr. Lauthers volunteered in several 
neighborhood associations. He leaves his wife, 
Alice Gilmore Lauthers ’49; two children; a 
grandson; a sister, Rosemary Winder ’45; a 
brother; and several nieces and nephews in- 
cluding John Winder ’68, Sally Winder ’73, 
and Andrew Winder ’78. 


| 95) Martin Kirk Doudna died of mela- 
noma two days before Christmas 1995, at his 
home in Hilo, Hawaii, at age 65. He earned 
his M.A. at the University of Louisville and 
a Ph.D in American culture at the University 
of Michigan. He taught at Mackinac College 
for three years before moving in 1971 to Ha- 
wail, where he was professor of English at 
the University of Hawaii-Hilo for 24 years. 
Mr. Doudna published several articles on lit- 
erary figures, and also a book, Concerned About 
the Planet. He was a member of the Thoreau 
Society, Modern Language Association, Si- 
erra Club, and the Milton Society. An ama- 
teur actor, Mr. Doudna starred in several pro- 
ductions presented at the university. He was 
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Memorial Minute 


SYLVIA HILL WILLIAMS °57, ’90 hon. 


Trustee 
By William R. Perlik ’48 


INS the enduring joys of a happy 
life nor the conditioning impact of oc- 
casional jostling can prepare one for the 
tragic, devastating, and untimely loss of a 
beloved friend. Sylvia Williams, at age 60, 
died suddenly February 28 in Washington, 
D.C., following an aneurism of the brain. 
She was a beloved friend—beloved by me, 
by our president, and by so many others in 
extraordinary measure in this institution that 
Sylvia, in turn, loved so dearly. 

Perhaps I am admitting to a human frailty 
when I say that for a very few, 
very special persons whose 
lives have closely touched 
mine, I hold the wish that they 
will be here when I no longer 
am. That wish springs not so 
much from an altruistic hope 
for the longevity of others. It 
flows instead from a dread 
sense of life with an enormous 
unfillable void. In my life, 
Sylvia has been one of those 
very few, very special persons. And although 
Sylvia will always be with us, the inspiration 
of her example, the warm remembrance of 
many conversations, the wisdom and good 
sense of her extraordinary insights, and the 
lingering preciousness of her friendship and 
colleagueship—even with all this as a 
legacy—her passing woefully diminishes me. 

The distinction that Sylvia had brought to 
her profession at the time of her death was 
already legendary. She was a pioneer in mak- 
ing the study and appreciation of African 
art a significant aesthetic and intellectual 
pursuit in this country, rather than a casual 
by-product of safari trekking. As a curator 
at the Brooklyn Museum and then as direc- 
tor of the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of African Art, she set the stan- 
dards for her field. If you are one of the 


fortunate who has experienced an exhibition 


preceded in death by an uncle, Kirk Dewey 
26. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Wil- 
liams Doudna ’52; three daughters, including 


Ellen ’89; a brother; and two cousins, includ- 


ing Jane Heald ’52. 


inspired or led by Sylvia—or who has read 
one of her exhibition presentations—you 
have felt the excitement, growth, and vision 
flowing from this remarkable person. 
Sylvia’s peers know this well, and they 
called upon her for leadership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, the Associa- 
tion of Art Museum Directors, the Arts 
Council of the African Studies Association, 
the National Endowment for the Arts, and 
the Institute of Museum Services. She was 
a popular speaker, teacher, and lecturer. 
But most of us here knew 
Sylvia for her service to 
Oberlin. Helping to recruit 
her in 1989 for service as an 
Oberlin trustee fascinated 
and taught me. Among the 
understandings we reached— 
this one at her insistence— 
was that she and I hold peri- 
odic sessions to evaluate her 
effectiveness as a trustee. We 
did. Those sessions were in- 
variably, for me, at least, uplifting and mo- 
tivating. The board, of course, needed and 
welcomed the professional talents that Sylvia 
brought, and we called upon those talents 
fully as Sylvia joined the Visiting Commit- 
tee of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, and 
chaired the board’s Collections Committee. 


Her unfailing good advice as vice chair to 
me during a difficult transition period, her 
splendid, positive response to each of the 
numerous problems or opportunities that 
trusteeship brought to her, the way Sylvia 


enlivened and lit up every room she en- 


tered—these are only a part of Sylvia’s 


legacy that we will always cherish. 


WILLIAM R. PERLIK is chair of the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. This remem- 
brance is taken from the Memorial Minute 
adopted by the board March 9, 1996. 


Joseph Valentine Szwaja died of liver dis- 
ease Jan. 27, 1996, at Cleveland Clinic hospi- 
tal. He was 67. After teaching junior-high- 
school English and social studies in Oberlin, 


he taught history at Shaker Heights (Ohio) 
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High School for 35 years. He chaired the so- 
cial studies department and created a prize- 
winning newsletter for Shaker Heights school- 
district residents. Mr. Szwaja was active in 
the Ludlow Neighborhood Association which 
pioneered the maintenance of a racially-inte- 
grated community in the 1960s, and organized 
the Youth Council on Human Relations at 
Shaker Heights High School. His wife, Nancy 
Bills Szwaja °51, three children, and two 


grandchildren survive. 


1954 Martha Repp Shambaugh died 
June 23, 1996) of cancer. After earning an 
M.A. degree in retailing at New York Uni- 
versity, she moved to Eugene, Ore. where she 
lived with her first husband and their three 
sons. Later, as a single parent, she became a 
real estate agent, and married former Oberlin 
classmate George Shambaugh in 1985. Mrs. 
Shambaugh requested that, in lieu of flowers, 
memorial gifts be made to Oberlin College. 
In addition to her husband, she leaves her 
three sons, four stepsons, a stepdaughter, and 
three grandchildren. 


1957 Tyler Bird Olsen died Sept. 25, 
1995, in Byfield, Mass., of pancreatic cancer 
at age 57. Mr. Olsen was a computer pro- 
grammer with firms in Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and California, and senior software engi- 
neer for Wang Laboratories. He is survived 
by his wife, Marion, and two children. 


1959 Christopher Freeman Bannister 
died Jan. 24, 1996, in New Brunswick, N.J., 
of a head injury resulting from a fall, at 58. A 
noted master-builder of harpsichords, he was 
one of few specialists who could adapt 20th- 
century technology to 18th-century instru- 
ments. He incorporated foot pedals and im- 
proved tuning systems into his hand-crafted 
models which are still used by Princeton’s 
music department and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. He and his wife, Katherine Knudson 
Bannister ’59, regularly hunted crows so that 
Mr. Bannister could use the finely-sharpened 
quills to make the plectra, or pluckers, which 
give the harpsichord its distinct sound. After 
retiring in 1987, he continued to make strings 
for keyboard instruments and began work as 
a private investment manager and photo- 
graphic archival conservationist. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two children, including 
Jonathan ’83; and one grandchild. 


Anne Green Maley died of breast cancer Jan. 
6, 1996, in Boulder, Colo., at age 58. Mrs. 
Maley earned an M.S. in biology at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1964, and, as a field 


botanist, taught several classes at summer con- 
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ferences in the Colorado Rockies. Her plant 
inventory of a previously unstudied area of 
the Rockies was published by the University 
of Colorado in 1994. Surviving her are her 
husband, Sam; two children; a sister, Nancy 
Worsham 7°56; and nieces and nephews, in- 
cluding Amy Worsham 790. 


Martha Dean Duvall Mench died Feb. 12, 
1996, in Linwood, NJ., at age $8, after a 
two-year struggle with cancer. She earned her 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in English at Yale, 
and taught English at Southwest Texas State 
University, Atlantic Community College, and 
Richard Stockton College. A flutist with the 
New Haven (Conn.) Symphony, she taught 
flute privately until just before her death. She 
was an active runner and swimmer, and also 
enjoyed travel. Fred, her husband of 33 years, 
and two children survive her. 


1962 Joan Kathleen Fromm Green- 
stone died Feb. 22, 1996, in Park Ridge, Il. 
of injuries sustained in a fire at her Hyde 
Park home. She was 55. She earned her B.A. 
at the University of Chicago, and worked as 
a psychiatric social worker in Chicago and 
New York City before becoming assistant pro- 
fessor of social work at the Loyola University 
School of Social Work. She was also vice 
president of the Illinois National Association 
of Social Workers, and an avid jazz fan. Her 
fiancé, George Honig, two sons, and her 


mother survive her. 


| 963 Ella Marguerite “Rita” Noel- 
Martin died Dec. 4, 1995, of lymphoma in 
Munich, Germany, at 54. Although she had 
been fighting illness for several years, she was 
actively pursuing her career, and had been 
teaching voice at the Franz Lizst College of 
Music in Weimar only three days before her 
death. She earned an M.M. at the Eastman 
School of Music, and, as a vocalist, appeared 
in opera houses and recital halls throughout 
Europe and the U.S., where she was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. As 
a violist, she performed with the Berlin 
Kameraten Orchestra, gave recitals in Europe 
and the U.S., and formed the Alto Trio with 
violist Julia Adams ’62 and pianist Michael 
Zenge 61. She briefly taught violin, viola, 
and music literature at Queens College. She 
is survived by her husband, Frank Martin, two 
children, and two sisters. 


1977 Glenn Fultz Parker, 40, died of 
AIDS Feb. 15, 1996, in Manhattan. Mr. 
Parker earned his M.M. at Westminster Choir 
College and a D.M.A. at the University of 
Michigan-Ann Arbor. A well-known accom- 


panist, he appeared with noted instrumental- 
ists and vocalists throughout North America 
and Europe, including baritone Christopher 
Trakas and soprano Kathleen Battle, and was 
called “the ideal partner” by The Washington 
Post. He taught at the State University of New 
York-Purchase and later headed the opera de- 
partment and coordinated the vocal coaching 
program at Westminster Choir College. As 
coach, he accompanied the choir in more than 
500 concerts in the U.S. and Italy, and ac- 
companied choral works by Brahms in a re- 
cent recording. His companion, Mr. Trakas, 
and a sister survive him. 


| 980 David John Hughes died April 29, 
1995, in Louisville, Ky., at 37. After earning 
an M.M. at Northwestern University, Mr. 
Hughes worked as a freelance piano teacher 
and technician, and as a commercial pilot. He 
is survived by his wife, Juna, and his parents. 


| 98 | Lawrence Cave died Apr. 12, 1996, 
in Oberlin of AIDS-related complications. He 
was 36. He earned his master’s and doctoral 
degrees in music composition at Harvard in 
1986, and was a tutor and choral director at 
St. Johns College and lecturer for the Santa 
Fe Opera. His latest choral composition, Gob- 
lin Market, was recently premiered in New 
Mexico by The Santa Fe Women’s Ensemble. 
He is survived by his partner, Ted Stark, who 
is a costumer and lecturer in Oberlin’s the- 
ater and dance department; his parents; and 
two sisters. 


| 985 Andrew Gerard Cemelli, 32, died 
Feb. 6, 1996, at his home in New York City. 
As a student at Oberlin, he began an alumni 
data-base project to give gay and lesbian 
alumni and students a way to communicate 
with each other. His work led to the first 
chartered affiliate group of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation—the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Alumni (OLGBA)—probably the first such or- 
ganization in the country. After Oberlin, Mr. 
Cemelli and his mother started a computer 
business, Concepts and Keystrokes, and he 
worked for WordPerfect and Novell, Inc. as 
a consultant for Macintosh. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pro Art Chorale of Paramus, N.]., 
performing with the group in the “Hallelu- 
jah” chorus at Carnegie Hall. Acknowledging 
Mr. Cemelli’s many contributions to Oberlin, 
the Queer Studies Research Grant, [Fall 1995 
OAM] established last year, has been renamed 
the Andy Cemelli Research Grant, and the 
Andy Cemelli Memorial Fund has been es- 
tablished. Gifts in his memory can be sent to 
the Oberlin College Development Office, 50 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
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Issued 
————) 


Send news of your recently published book or 
recording, along with a review copy, if 
possible, to “Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
Bosworth 101, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089. We'll present your review copy 
to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from 
you once your news has been published. 


Recent Books 


Engaged Buddhism: Buddhist 

Liberation Movements in Asia 

EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER S. QUEEN ’67 

AND SALLIE B. Kine 

State University of New York Press, 1995 
A study of socially and politically engaged Bud- 
dhism in Asia, this volume contains essays about 
contemporary Buddhist movements in India, Sri 
Lanka, Thailand, Tibet, Taiwan, Vietnam, and 
Japan. The historical development and institu- 
tional forms of engaged Buddhism are consid- 
ered in light of the interplay between traditional 
Buddhist conceptions of morality, interdepen- 
dence, and liberation, and Western ideas of free- 
dom, human rights, and democracy. Queen is 
dean of students and lecturer on religion in the 
Division of Continuing Education at Harvard. 


Engaging Science: 

How to Understand its Practices 
Philosophically 
By JosepH Rouse ’73 
Cornell University Press, 1996 

In addressing current philosophical debates over 
realism and the rationality of scientific know- 
ledge, the author expresses views which focus on 
a new, interdisciplinary model of science studies. 
He argues that a wide range of apparently diverse 
approaches to science can be better understood 
when examined as cultural practices rather than 
specific scientific knowledge. Rouse is a profes- 
sor in the department of philosophy and science 
in the society program at Wesleyan University, 
and is the author of Knowledge and Power: Toward 


4 Political Philosophy of Science. 


William Grant Still 
and the Fusion of Cultures 
in American Music 
Epirep spy JupirH ANNE STILL 
The Master-Player Library, 1995 
Composer William Grant Still, (1895-1978), at- 
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tended Oberlin from 1916 to 19] 9, and received 
the honorary doctor of music degree in 1947. 
The book, now in its second edition, explores his 
contributions to the musical world, and includes 
his biography, a complete catalogue of his works, 
and contributions from scholars, friends, and 
relatives of the composer. Judith Anne Still is the 
composer’s daughter. 


My Years on a World War II 
Attack Submarine 


JAMES F. CALVERT, vice aowirat, usw (rer, 


Foreword by Edward L. Beach, Capt., USN (Ret.) 
Author of Run Silent, Run Deep 


Silent Running: 
My Years on a World War Il 
Attack Submarine 
By JaMes F. CaLvert ’41 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1995 

Retired U.S. Navy Vice Admiral James Calvert’s 
memoir of the adventures he encountered as a 
young officer aboard the navy’s attack subma- 
rine, USS Jack. Calvert describes eight of the 
patrols undertaken by the Jack, recounting the 
technical details of submarine warfare and his 
personal experiences. “...astory sincerely told— 
free of any revisionism or cynicism,” says former 
President George Bush. Calvert went on to com- 
mand the navy’s first nuclear submarine, serve as 
a superintendent of the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and head the First Fleet in the Pacific. 


ProMotion: How Today’s 
Creators Broke into Comics ... 
And Their Advice to You! 

By Brian SANER-LAMKEN ’92 
Boardwalk Press, 1995 
The book includes more than 70 interviews with 
writers, artists, editors, and publishers in the 
comic-book industry who offer advice for aspir- 
ing comic-book artists and relate personal expe- 


riences about breaking into the field. It is supple- 


mented with appendices, a resource list, and an 
index. Saner-Lamken, who often pens cartoons 
under the name “Blamken,” has written exten- 
sively on comics, and recently launched the weekly 


newsletter Comicopia. 


When Divorce Hits Home: 
Keeping Yourself Together When 
Your Family Falls Apart 
By Betu JosELow AND THEA JOSELOW ’96 

von Books, 1996 

Written by a divorced parent and her daughter, 
the book explores the feelings of teenagers who 
have experienced the trauma of their parents’ 
broken marriage and survived. The authors in- 
clude accounts of more than 25 young men and 
women. Examining their concerns, confusions, 
and solutions. Beth Joselow is assistant professor 
of academic studies at the Corcoran School of Art 
in Washington, D.C. Thea Joselow graduated 
from Oberlin in May 1996 with a B.A. degree in 
English, and plans a career as a fiction writer. 


Bisexuality and the Challenge to 

Lesbian Politics: 
Sex, Loyalty, and Revolution 
By Pauta Rust ’82 
New York University Press, 1995 

Taken from studies of 470 bisexual and lesbian 

women, the book explores their political and 

social relationships, and the political debate over 

bisexuality in the gay and lesbian community. 

Rust is associate professor of sociology at 

Hamilton College. 


Cultural Reporter 
By Lisa Fax ’82 
Smithsonian Institution/Tom Snyder 

Productions, 1995 
Intended for use in secondary schools, the Cu/- 
tural Reporter provides students with information 
they would need to conduct community investi- 
gations relative to cultural interaction and cul- 
tural preservation. The multimedia kit covers 
ethics, cultural sensitivity, oral history, and pho- 
tography, and includes a teachers’ manual. 
Freelance writer and photographer Falk is coor- 
dinator of a secondary outreach project for Latin 
American studies and the Internet at the Latin 


America Data Base, University of New Mexico. 


Art Restoration: 
The Culture, The Business, and 
the Scandal 
By James BEcK ’52 AND MicHAEL DaLey 
W. W. Norton ¢& Co., 1996 

Arguing that the world’s art heritage is under 
attack from the same people charged with its 
preservation, Art Restoration investigates recent 
restorations of the Sistine Chapel, the collection 


of London’s National Gallery and the art-resto- 
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ration business in general. While recognizing the 
necessity of the skill, the authors argue that 
modern chemicals used in restoration often cause 
irreparable damage, and reveal that many restor- 
ers are closely linked to chemical manufacturers 
who gain prestige when their substances are used 
in high-profile projects. The book is in its second 
edition. James Beck is professor of art history at 
Columbia and has written extensively about Ital- 
ian Renaissance artists. Michael Daley is a jour- 


nalist and artist in London. 


“LEE 


BUTCHES 
OF 


MADISON 
COUNT Y 
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The Butches of Madison County 

By ELLEN ORLEANS 782 

Laugh Lines Press, 1995 
Author of several lesbian humor books, 
Orleans’s work has appeared in Quest, The 
Washington Post, and The Best Contemporary 
Women’s Humor. She is director of the com- 
puter lab and writing-proficiency program at 
The Naropa Institute. The author writes: “Can 
true love blossom between a wandering lesbian 
writer seeking wisdom from her past and a 
straight lowa farmwife looking for a future 
(not to mention a life)? Find out when Billie, a 
post-menopausal heroine for the ’90s, and 
Patsy, the butchiest straight woman you’ll ever 
meet, come together for five unbelievably ro- 


mantic days that must last a lifetime.” 


Discovering Native American Art 
By Assy REMER ’82 
Davis Publications, 1996 
The author poses questions and various perspec- 


tives on Native American artwork to help teen- 


age and adult audiences explore the heritage of 


this culture from its early history through the 
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present. Remer is an arts and cultural education 
consultant and the founding director of A.R. Arts 


& Cultural Programs, Inc. 


Treatment Approaches 
with Suicidal Adolescents 
EDITED By JAMES K. ZIMMERMAN 770 
AND Grecory M. Asnis 
JFobn Wiley & Sons, 1995 
A presentation of methods of psychotherapeutic 
intervention with adolescents who have made 
suicide attempts, this study included numerous 


case examples and specific treatment techniques. 


James Zimmerman is assistant professor of psy- 


chiatry at Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
where his coeditor Asnis is a professor. 


The Play of Power: 
An Introduction to 
American Government 
By James EISENSTEIN 62, Mark KESSLER, 
Bruce A. WILLIAMS, AND JACQUELINE 
VAUGHN SWITZER 

St. Martin’s Press, 1996 
An introduction to American government for 
classroom use. James Eisenstein is professor of 
political science at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; Kessler is professor of political science at 
Bates College; Williams is an associate professor 
at the University of Illinois / Urbana-Cham- 
paign; Switzer is associate professor of political 
science at Southern Oregon State College. 


American Women 
in the Progressive Era 1900-1920: 
Challenge and the Struggle 
for Women’s Rights 
By Dorotuy JAcoB SCHNEIDER ’39 AND 
Cart J. SCHNEIDER 739 
Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1995 
Drawn from primary sources, the volume 
chronicles the social history of American women 
from 1900 to 1920 and explores their experiences 
of the moods, movements, and milestones of the 
era. Dorothy and Carl Schneider are freelance 
writers and have served as professors and deans at 


several institutions. 


Fat King, Lean Beggar: 
Representations of Poverty 
in the Age of Shakespeare 

By WixiiaM C. Carro.t 67 

Cornell University Press, 1996 
Through an examination of conflicting offi- 
cial, institutional, and dramatic representations 
of poverty, the author explores the symbolic 
constructions of beggary in Tudor-Stuart En- 
gland and reveals their various aesthetic, po- 
litical, and socio-economic purposes. William 
C. Carroll is professor of English at Boston 
University. 


Reputation 
and International Politics 
By JoNATHAN MERCER ’82 

Cornell University Press, 1996 
Through an inquiry into the formation of na- 
tional reputation, Mercer examines the conse- 
quences of reputation in international politics to 
arrive at a controversial discovery: that a nation’s 
reputation is not worth fighting for. Mercer is a 
Social Science Research Council-MacArthur 
Foundation Fellow on Peace and Security in a 
Changing World at the Center for International 
Security and Arms Control at Stanford. 


Recent Recordings 


Pro Cembalo Pleno: 

Bach on the Pedal Harpsichord 
Douetas AmMRINE ’81 
Priory, 1995 
Douglas Amrine performs works for organ, 
composed by Johann Sebastian Bach, ona pedal 
harpsicord, a rare instrument used for practice 
by organists in 18th century Germany. A con- 
cert organist, Amrine is a deputy editorial di- 
rector for the London publishing firm, Dorling 
Kindersley. 


Pipedreams Live! 
Treasures from the 
Pipedreams Archive 

Minnesota Pustic Rapio, 1995 
Produced by Michael Barone ’68 
Following the first Pipedreams compact disc, 
Pipedreams Premieres, released in 1993, this 
collection features live organ performances by 
Peter Conte, Cherry Rhodes, Anne Wilson, 
John 
Scott, Robert Pitman ’70, and George 


Wolfgang Ribsam, Robert Scoggin, 


Lamphere ’72. Pipedreams, hosted by Barone, 
is a weekly radio program produced by Minne- 
sota Public Radio, distributed by Public Radio 
International, and heard on nearly 200 U.S. 


stations. 


Pipedreams: Premieres 
FOR THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS 


SUMMER 1996 


ear the end of his life the impressionist master Claude 
Monet told an interviewer that when one of his idols, 
the great painter Honoré Daumier, saw Le Jardin de 
P’Infante (Garden of the Princess, Louvre) hanging in an art dealer’s 
gallery window, he shouted, “are you not going to remove that 
horror from your window?” 

In the catalog for the exhibition Origins of Impression, Gary 
Tinterow wrote that art historians believe that tale to be apocry- 
phal. Monet was probably referring to his Le Quai de Louvre, painted 
during the same period as Garden of the Princess. Vhe story never- 
theless reveals the outrage elicited by the changing style of artistic 
expression, at the forefront of which were Monet and his peers. 

While the average fan of impressionism might pass the paint- 
ing by, Garden of the Princess contains the incipient elements of the 
full-blown style, and incorporates aspects of realist vocabulary, too. 
Concern for atmosphere and light is apparent in both Monet’ treat- 
ment of the cloudy, gray sky and in his rendering of the muted 
light’s play throughout the scene. A close inspection reveals that 
the artist did not mix his paints, but applied separate dabs of color, 
allowing the viewer’s eye to blend them. 

The changing artistic style mirrored what was occurring in Pa- 
risian society—the inhabitants’ bustling, self-conscious pride in 
their city, their country, and themselves—and the content of Gar- 
den of the Princess more than hints at the impressionists’ love affair 
with the vibrancy of modern life. Garden of the Princess “literally 
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depicts the moment when Monet turned his back on the academic 
paintings of the Louvre and painted modern life,” says Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum director Anne Moore. Gone are the historical 
and mythological subjects of académe, and in their place are Paris— 
the houses and trees crowded along the Seine—and Parisians— 
galloping about in carriages or strolling along on foot. 

The “horror” that Daumier may, or may not, have decried nearly 
a century and a half ago is now one of the world’s most sought 
after masterpieces of impressionism. Phe AMAM recently lent it 
to the Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais’s exhibition The Ovi- 


gins of Impressionism, which was shown in Paris at the Grand Palais 


and in New York at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and to the 
Art Institute of Chicago’s exhibition Claude Monet: 1840-1926. 


A Right: Le Jardin de I'Infante (Garden of the Princess, Louvre), 1867. Claude 
Monet, French, 1840-1926. Oil on canvas. Left: detail from the same painting. 
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Southern Cheyenne warrior Howling Wolf 
created the ledger drawings—accountants’ 
ledgers were frequently used by Plains war- 
rior-artists as sources of paper—now in 
Oberlin’s collection between 1874 and 
1875. His work and that of his contempo- 
raries contributes not only to our under- 
standing of the past and the Plains war- 
riors’ role in history, but they also reveal 
the creativity of the people who made 
them and the aesthetic decisions that 
prompted them. 

The Oberlin Ledger is a preeminent 
example of ledger drawings by a singularly 
important figure in Plains art. The drawing 
reproduced here illustrates how Howling 
Wolf expanded traditional forms by employ- 
ing a panoramic view and multiple pos- 
tures. Other drawings in the Oberlin Ledger 
reveal still other adaptations, such as con- 
cern for specificity of place and experi- 
ments with texturé and color. 

“These drawings belie anthropological 
views of individual artists as unimportant, 

or nonexistent, components of a traditional Plains whole,” writes University of New Mexico art historian 
Joyce M. Szabo in the Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, Volume XLVI, Number |, 1992. Howling Wolf 
created them, “as any self-conscious artist would—with determined attention to subject and composition, 
clarity of message, and constant investigation of new representational possibilities.” 


© Allen Memorial Art Museum, Gift of Mrs. Jacob D. Cox, 1904 


Coming Soon: 
An Alumni Event Near You 


Boston Nov. I-3 Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni 
Events are in the planning stages. Share ideas (OLGBA) Reunion. 
for alumni events with Director of Regional Oct. 4-6 John W. Heisman Club Weekend. 
Alumni Activities Dale Preston ’83. May 1997 Folk Music Reunion, tentatively planned for 
Commencement-Reunion Weekend. 
Chicago Apr. 1997 African-American Alumni/ae Reunion. 
Oct. 4-6 Weekend retreat at a cozy Wisconsin camp. 
. Oct. 6 Westchester Co./S. Connecticut 
| | Oberlin Mezzo-soprano Rhonda Liss ’69 performs in 
Sept. 20-22 Alumni Council Weekend. 


concert with accompanist Adam Kent. 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates may be subject to change 
For further information contact: 


Oberlin College \lumni Association 
Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone (216) 775-8692 © http://ww w.Oberlin.edu/~alumassc 


alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


